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SOME HISTORY FROM THE 
SOUTHLAND 


Thomas Chapman 


BOUT one hundred years ago William 
Coleman, Griffin Coleman,and Wiley 
Coleman, all of Fairfield District, South 
Carolina, decided to go west, then far 
west, to the virgin lands of Mississippi. 
They settled in Winston County. Near the 
same time a son of the Rev. Elijah Linch of 
Newberry District, South Carolina, moved 
into Winston. His name was Giles, and 
he was a grandson of the Rev. Giles 
Chapman. 

In those days it was a long, toilsome 
journey from South Carolina to this state 
in the west. It required many weeks to 
make it in ox-carts and wagons, over newly 
made roads, often deep in mud. But they 
were a hardy, resolute race of men and 
women—had been brought up that way. 
Doubtless the long trek over the winding 
trail added to the zest of living. 

They carried house furnishings with 
them. And, better still, they took along a 
vital religious faith, which they treasured 
much, a faith received in early life at 
Feasterville and Hartford churches, back 
in South Carolina. Arriving at their new 
homes, these people refused to put their 
light in closets or under bushels. They let 
it shine. Of course it was not popular; 
for men too often love darkness rather than 
the light. Nevertheless, their neighbors 
soon learned that these newcomers were 
Universalists, the children of Universalist 
fathers at their old homes. 

This primitive community soon began 
making plans to have a church, at least a 
place where they could worship the God of 
their fathers. Sawmills were far away and 
sawed lumber was scarce. But there was 
plenty of stately timber on every hand. 
Some of this was cut and converted into 
building material. It was delivered at a 
suitable place, and in due time a log 
church was erected. This was done just 
about ninety-five years ago. And at this 
time Universalist ministers began to make 
their appearances on the scene. Probably 
the Rev. C. F. R. Shehane was the first, 
but the claim has been made that the Rev. 
B. F. Strain preceded him. However this 
may be, a church movement was started, 
which has lived for almost a century. 
Ever so many Universalist ministers have 
come and gone their way. May I name 
just a few: Allen Fuller, L. F. W. Andrews, 
J.C. Burruss, D. B. Clayton, A. G. Strain, 
and the last, Thomas Chapman, who still 
ministers to those good people. 

One name was purposely omitted from 
the above list, that of Dr. Shinn. While 
serving as Southern Missionary, he went to 
this church occasionally. Following the 
decay of the old log church, a frame build- 
ing was erected. This too had become un- 
fit when Dr. Shinn first made his appear- 
ance in the community. At once, as was 
his fashion, he made an appeal for funds 
to be used in the erection of a better place 
of worship. A fair sum was subscribed, 
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but hardly enough. However, the job was 
done. Dr. Shinn put up his tall silk hat, 
put on a more suitable one, and went to 
work with his own hands and continued 
until a comfortable place of worship was 
ready for dedication. Why not? Dr. 
Shinn served, and Jesus said, “He that 
would be chief among you, let him be your 
servant.” His loyalty meant religious 
progress for old Liberty Church. 

I go there every two months and am 
always kindly, hospitably, received. The 
people are hardly able to maintain a settled 
pastor and regular services without liberal 
outside help. And sometimes this does 
more harm than good. Receivers of pen- 
sions do not always bestir themselves as 
they should. Just now I am trying to in- 
duce some of our laymen at Liberty to as- 
sume the responsibility of lay preaching. 
I am sure some of them can do it success- 
fully, and I believe they will. 

On Sunday, October 27, I conducted two 
services at this church. The attendance 
was good, and so was the interest. Best 
of all, I found the Sunday school quite 
active and progressive. The average at- 
tendance is most creditable. If I mistake 
not, this means‘most of all. We must edu- 
cate the children along true religious lines, 
and this means correct living, as well as 
thinking. When occasion offers, as it 
sometimes does, I attend Sunday schools 
in rural communities, just to Jearn about 
what is being taught. I cannot character- 
ize much of the teaching as anything more 
than mere drivel. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions, but they are all too rare. If we 
move on as we should, we must not neglect 
the religious education of the children and 
young people. 


* * 


THERE HAS BEEN NO REPLY 
AS YET 


A family in Sweden received, like many 
other families, a poor emaciated child, a 
girl of ten years old, from Germany at the 
end of the World War. When she re- 
turned home, many months later, she was, 
like so many other children in similar cir- 
cumstances, changed beyond recognition 
from a pale-faced, starved waif into a rosy 
cheeked, plump girl. She seemed bound to 
her foster home with strong ties of grati- 
tude and love, and many letters were ex- 
changed between her and the girl of the 
same age in the Swedish home. 

The other day the Swedish fcster-sister 
received a letter in which the German 
action, especially against the Scandinavian 
countries, was dwelt on with tke greatest 
satisfaction. The German girl explained 
“the weak are doomed to perish in face of 
the stronger.”” The Swedish aiswer was: 
“Dear Juga, You write ‘the weak are 
doomed to perish in face of the stronger.’ 
Rather strange that father, mother and 
all the other homes here did not reason 
so, when they received you, poorly, 
weak and doomed. Your faithful Anna.” 
No answer has yet arrived. — Sydposten, 
Sweden. 
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American Mirror* 


ROF. HALFORD E. LUCCOCK has written a 
survey of the literature of the 1930’s with special 
reference to its social, ethical and religious as- 

pects. He himself frankly says in his preface that the 
task is too vast to be well done and the time too early 
for significant judgments, but the average reader may 
be surprised to find how well done the work is. He 
directs his attention mainly to the novels, the plays, 
the poems, of the decade. “The Voice of Labor,” 
“Mortgages and Migrants,” ‘The Drama and Social 
Issues,” “Religion, Implicit and Explicit,” “War and 
Peace,” and “Social Poetry” are among the chapter 
headings. “Literary Trends’ and the “Impact of 
the Depression”’ are treated in his usual brilliant style. 

Doctor Luccock, as most people know, is pro- 
fessor of homiletics in the Yale Divinity School. He 
has been under fire as a radical, but he has too deep 
and true a sense of humor to be much of aradical. He 
can be described more accurately as an open-minded 
Christian whose main concern is the Bible now being 
written. He does not want so much tragedy in it. 

_He says: “The dominant features of the time (the 
1930’s) have found moving expression—the impact of 
the depression, the tragedy of impoverished land, with 
the desert on the march and the resulting odysseys of 
despair along the roads to nowhere, the rise and 
struggles of labor, the critical, skeptical spirit turned 
on hitherto accepted codes and traditions, the search 
for some sustaining faiths.”’ 

_ If the average theological student could have a 
course in modern literature, as seen from the stand- 
point of the theological school, he would be better 
equipped for life and for work. Next to such a course 
is the reading suggested by a book of this kind. Prof. 
Amos Wilder, who wrote ‘‘The Spiritual Aspects of the 
New Poetry,” says that if the new poets speak to us 
in a language totally different from the one we know 
“we should ask ourselves if we have lived in our own 
time genuinely.” 

Luccock’s chapter on religion as found in the 
literature of the 1930’s is admirably done. Is there 
any religion in such literature? The Beards appar- 
ently thought that there was not. Is there such a 
thing as implicit religion? Our own readers know that 
there is. Is religious interest to be seen in the sub- 
stitutes for organized religion? Are the attacks upon 
religion fruitful as source material for such a study? 
Besides, as John Haynes Holmes put it (and Luccock 
reminds us of this): ‘‘Religion holds the allegiance of 
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some fifty millions of American citizens, who spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars in its support. It 
has thousands of adherents who are among the out- 
standing intellectual leaders of the time. Doesn’t 
this rate along with half-forgotten best sellers, or 
trends in architecture, or the discount rate?” 

Luccock shows that there was profound religious 
significance in the doubts that came to us in the 
1930’s as to whether things were right in a land where 
millions had no chance to make a living. The litera- 
ture of the day made this clear and Luccock says: 
“A preliminary step to worshiping God is to stop wor- 
shiping idols. A great many idols were toppled. Right 
there lies one big thing: There was more spiritual 
devastation in the prosperous 1920’s than in the hun- 
gry 1930’s.”’ 

In organized religion, Luccock asserts, there has 
been a strong movement away from a man-centered 
religion and toward a God-centered religion. 

Of especial interest in this chapter, to workers in 
our churches, is the passionate expression in fiction, 
the drama and poetry ‘‘of the inadequacy of the Chris- 
tian religion and the church to meet contemporary 
needs of the individual or society.”’ 

The author shows that this onslaught is not like 
the old attack of the atheists. It goes much deeper. 

Kenneth Burke wrote a bitter poem, a part of 
which is: 

No strike—no speed-up—no lay-off— 

everybody a coupon-clipper in heaven, 

living in peace, on the eternal drudgery 
of the damned. 


“A man with Christ in his heart,” said young Mr. 
F. as he led the business men’s meeting, ‘‘can out- 
smart all others.” 

We do not tell this story, which is taken from 
“Tndustrial Valley” by Ruth McKenney, or say under 
what auspices the meeting was held, because it seems 
too fantastic, but it is a part of the literature and is 
told as fact. 

The author makes clear that there was a con- 
structive side to the literature of the period—many 
noble expressions of faith. Always he cites book and 
author and he quotes freely from many of the four or 
five hundred books and authors whom he cites. 

The book is a good book to read and to own. 
What could so easily have been turned into a tedi- 
ous list of works, in Doctor Luccock’s skillful hands 
becomes an interesting and illuminating appraisal. 
And through it all there runs the warm, colorful per- 
sonality of a man who is a priceless asset to all the 
churches. 
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THEJBOARD OF TRUSTEES 


N important meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention was 
held in New York City November 18, 19, 20. 

On the 19th representatives of all the other or- 
ganizations attended the sessions. On the 18th and 
20th the elected trustees held executive sessions. 
Nineteen different committees were called upon to 
report to the Board. Among them were committees 
on the Forward Together Program, the program com- 
mittee for the 1941 convention, and the committee 
for the Murray Bi-Centennial. Finance, revision of 
bylawsandrules, church extension, literature and social 
welfare were all up. The agenda made one wonder 
what the Board could accomplish in the few hours 
available for discussion. 

We frequently have recorded our wonder over 
the amount of time that busy men and women give 
to church boards without compensation. We have 
expressed gratitude. We have asked the critical to 
try to put themselves in the place of these men and 
women so heavily burdened, and to seek information 
before denouncing action. 

We are prepared to give much space in this paper 
to discussion of action taken at this important Board 
meeting if we can secure discussions that are fair and 
factual. 

* * 


THE REV. MYLES W. RODEHAVER 


HE stress and strain of the times must not be 
allowed to quench the torch of higher education. 
Especially in a church with a mission such as the 

Universalist Church believes that it has, it is im- 
portant to train scholars as well as pastors. 

Therefore we rejoice in the good fortune of the 
Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver of Portsmouth, N. H:, who 
has had an cpening presented to him to do post- 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsin and at 
the same time earn his way by serving as a director of 
religious education. We hate to see him go, but we 
look forward with confidence to his return to the work 


of our fellowship. 
* * 


A LOVE OF PEACE THAT IS BLIND 


HE so-called ‘‘Peace Front’ of the American 
Peace Mobilization which has been holding 
meetings throughout the country puts into 

capital letters one of its declarations: ‘‘We will not 
give our lives and our blood and our freedom to se- 
cure for one side or the other (in the present war) the 
world domination and the world dominion that is the 
goal of this struggle for profits and power.” 

These people would end the war now, without a 
decision. Probably Hitler and Mussolini would be 
glad to end the war now on the basis of what they have 
accomplished. But would such an end permit any- 
body to demobilize? Would any nation in Europe 
that still is free dare to relax its preparations for war? 
But much more terrible in our opinion than the failure 
to see what would happen with a stalemate is the failure 
to see the real issue. To these peace people, the con- 
testants are equally bad, equally out for profits and 
power. 

How one can live in a world like ours and be so 
blind to the realities is hard for us to understand. 
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No struggle for profits could have sustained the 
British people in these months of terrible catastrophe. 
Only moral principle could have done it. To us there 
is a sublimity in the steadfastness, cheerful courage, 
tireless effort and complete self-sacrifice of the British 
people that seldom has been matched in human 
history. 

Their government erred terribly in not reading 
the signs of the times, in not realizing what Hitler was 
up to, and the people have paid for the error of their 
representatives. 

To see no difference between free Britain, her 
Churchill, and her democratic King and Queen, and 
the ranting wild_men of Berlin and the people backing 
them is to sink all moral distinctions in ‘‘a one-idea 
fanaticism.”’ 

This war cannot end until one side or the other is 
beaten. 

And to be willing that Hitler should win—Hitler, 
who suppresses free speech and free thought, who ex- 
terminates Jews, who throttles the Church and who 
hates all that is dear to a free people—amounts almost. 
to treason to America and to the Christian religion. 

Our gospel of love and forgiveness does not call 
upon us to abdicate reason or to blur moral distinc- 
tions. It calls upon us to love God with our minds as 
well as with our hearts and to cease calling good evil 
and evil good. 

Our two Lindberghs seem to think that something 
great and noble and full of promise for the world is 
coming on the Nazi tidal wave that so far has carried 
nothing but cruelty, hatred, intolerance, race preju- 
dice and autocracy. 

Let us not be misled. The hope of the world lies 
in the struggle that the British are making for them- 
selves and for all who love liberty. 

In his broadcast not long ago King George said: 
‘We live in grim times and it may be that the future 
will be grimmer yet. Winter lies before us cold and 
dark. But let us be of good cheer. After winter 
comes spring, and after our present trials will assuredly 
come victory and a release from these evil things. Let 
us then put our trust, as I do, in God, and in the uncon- 
querable spirit of the British peoples.” 

And out of England comes to us this prayer called 
“A Prayer for the Times’’: 

O Thou who art heroic love, keep alive in our hearts 
that adventurous spirit which makes men scorn the way 
of safety, so that Thy will be done. Forso only, O Lord, 
shall we be worthy of those courageous souls who in every 
age have ventured all in obedience to Thy call, and 
for whom the trumpets have sounded on the other side; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


* * 


THE NEW ORDER IN SPAIN 


LMOST as interesting as the information con- 
tained in this paragraph is the fact that the 
story in The New York Times from which it is 

derived appeared only in the early edition of that paper 
on October 6, and was then taken out. The reader is 
allowed three guesses as to why it was withdrawn, but 
only one is necessary. The story boils down to four 
main points. (1) The Spanish government has re- 
cently confiscated 110,000 copies of Bibles and por- 
tions of the Bible which the British and Foreign Bible 
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Society had sent to Spain for distribution. The gov- 
- ernment gave permission to bring in the books several 
months ago, then reversed its decision, confiscated 
them and had them reduced to pulp. Conditions in 
Spain today are compared with those of a hundred 
years ago when George Borrow, author of ‘“The Bible 
in Spain,” despite the determined opposition of the 
Catholic Church, was able to publish a Spanish trans- 
lation of the Bible. (2) “The lot of the few remaining 
Protestant Spaniards is increasingly difficult. Only 
two Protestant churches, one in Madrid and the other 
in Barcelona, are open.’’ Protestants, even though 
they took no part in politics, are charged with being 
reds. This avoids ‘religious persecution” while ac- 
complishing the same result. “Among certain ele- 
ments of the clergy there is said to be a movement 
favoring the revival of the Inquisition.’”’ (8) ‘‘The 
policy of the nationalist government is otherwise in 
complete accordance with the church’s wishes’’— 
except in regard to appointment of bishops and the 
placing of memorials to certain falangists in churches. 
The state subsidy of 65,000,000 pesetas a year to the 
church has been restored. ‘Control of the church 
over education is complete.” (4) Divorce and civil 
marriage have been abolished. “Believers and un- 
believers alike must be married before a priest or not 
at all.”’ “The church was primarily responsible for 
the recent law suppressing Free Masonry, under 
which anyone who was ever a member of the order, no 
matter how long ago, is liable to a long prison sentence 
unless he reveals to the police the names of everyone 
with whom he was associated in the order.” All 
this and more was in the early edition. Then it was 
out. Why? Could it have been that this is not 
pleasant reading for American Catholics, or that they 
prefer not to have American Protestants know what 
is going on in Catholic Spain?—Christian Century. 
* * 


FOR BRITISH AND DUTCH SAILORS 


E publish in this issue a letter from one of our 

Nova Scotia Universalists who asks our help 

in securing books for English and Dutch 

sailors. This young woman is in charge of the camp 
library work of an organization known as the Daugh- 
ters of the Empire. Her name and address appear 
upon her letter. We have an idea that her letter will 
be read by many people who like Canadians and who 
admire as we do their tireless work in the present war. 
It makes us proud of our church to find one of our 
members taking the lead in this noble service. Let us 


give her a hand. 
* * 


A HATRED THAT IS A BOOMERANG 


E are at a point in history where we must pause 
to appraise our civilization and weigh the 
worth of what we have. The greatest single 

thing we possess is that system of life and morals 
which goes by the name of Christianity. Are we willing 
that this system, involving brotherly co-operation and 
understanding, should be ground into oblivion by the 
paganistic force philosophy which is now arrayed 
against it? Obviously we are not. To save Chris- 
-tianity, we must understand that Christianity is more 
than a religion—it is an inclusive system of life, a 
‘civilization, and all men living in that civilization are 
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integral parts of it. 
structure collapses. 

Christianity exalts the individual, and subordi- 
nates the State. Nazi-Fascism exalts the State and 
debases the individual. This vital distinction allows 
no compromise. Therefore the Nazi must destroy 
Christianity if his principles are to conquer. He 
cannot suddenly attack the Church, but if he destroys 
the basis upon which Christianity was erected, he 
seems to argue, he automatically destroys Christian- 
ity. Therefore he attacks the spiritual father of 
Christianity—Judaism. And here lies the greatest 
danger to the Church. For in attempting to destroy 
the Jews, the Nazis have already partially succeeded 
in destroying the basis of Christianity. 

Clearly the love of one’s fellows is basic to Chris- 
tianity. Arouse in Christians a hatred for their fel- 
lows and the entire moral basis of Christian civilization 
has gone. With the destruction of this morality a 
Christian civilization dies. 

Long before Hitler, there was anti-Semitism. The 
history of Christianity—the religion of love—is stained 
throughout with the blotches placed upon it by the 
oppression and torture of the Jews. And this in spite 
of the fact that without the foundation laid by the 
Jews there would have been no Christianity. 

In a thoughtful and thought-provoking book, 
“The Great Hatred,” Maurice Samuel points out that 
partial responsibility for the persistence throughout 
the ages of this anti-Christian feeling must rest with 
the Christian Church. Surely the Church which was 
able to persuade a pagan world to accept the Ten 
Commandments could have stamped out hatred of the 
people who gave them to the world. The Church has 
not been wise enough to see that hatred of the Jew 
disguised a hatred of itself as the heir of Judaism and 
the perpetuator of its principles. 

That anti-Semitism is, as Mr. Samuel states in 
“The Great Hatred,” ‘‘the expression of the movement 
to put an end to the Christian episode in human his- 
tory’ is not to be denied. It is obvious from the ab- 
surd charges brought against the Jews that these 
charges are not taken seriously even by those who 
themselves spread them. Were it not so dangerous 
to laugh at madness, it would be hilarious to picture 
eighty million “Aryan heroes,’ concentrated and 
armed in Germany, cowering beneath the threat of 
violence from a dispersed and weak people who num- 
ber only fifteen million throughout the world. 

These contradictions and stupidities could be set 
down, one after the other, for weeks, and would be, if 
any purpose could thus be served. But there is no 
longer any reason to believe that the destruction of the 
Jews is the final object of political anti-Semitism. The 
ultimate object of Jewish persecution is the destruction 
of Christianity. 

Now is the time for Christian clergy and laity to 
operate, and to cut out anti-Jewish hate as a surgeon 
removes cancer tissue. It is the common enemy of 
Christian and Jew. American adherents of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition must co-operate for mutual de- 
fense. 

The responsibility for this danger to Christianity 
must rest with those Christians who have, because of 
complacency, allowed anti-Semitism to persist. 

H. A.A. 


If one group falls, the entire 
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Teaching Brotherhood Now’ 


Eleanor G. Collie 


EACHING brotherhood now isa large subject— 
one which has been extensively analyzed and 
regularly presented by consecrated believers in 

the practice of brotherhood. It is not my intention 
to preach a sermon, nor even to speak on the subject in 
its broader implication; I hope only to draw your at- 
tention to and solicit your interest in a large group of 
people sorely in need of practical manifestations of 
brotherhood. I refer specifically to the refugees from 
war-torn countries, from totalitarian governments, who 
have come and are still coming into this country. 

They present a challenging problem to Americans, 
a challenging problem to American Christians and a 
challenging problem especially to American Univer- 
salists, who place so much emphasis on the brotherhood 
of man. These refugees challenge the reality and depth 
of American democracy; they challenge the flexibility 
of the first one of the five Universalist principles; they 
challenge our personal code of ethics and our sense of 
social justice, and they constitute an accurate meter 
by which we can gauge the genuineness of all the 
theories we publicly and loudly proclaim. 

Often the critical events in community, national 
and international relations and the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of people about us, which should empha- 
size the strength and the actuality of our asserted 
convictions in the priceless value of democracy and 
liberal religion, do the opposite—they disclose the 
limitations and immaturity of character development 
upon which our convictions rest. 

And the influx of refugees into America provides 
a national and a personal test. 

As a nation | believe that we are meeting the de- 
mands made upon us to open our doors, to provide 
from our resources and to be guided by our sympathetic 
impulses in our relationship to these men, women and 
children who seek sanctuary and the opportunity to 
live and to be let alone. (That is all that most of them 
desire—they do not wish to impose their beliefs, their 
customs and attitudes, upon us, they want most of all 
quietness and obscurity.) 

And as a nation we have responded—refugee 
agencies are located in our principal cities throughout 
the nation; immigration restrictions have been—to 
coin a word—‘‘detechnicalized”’ so that these harassed 
people can come into our communities. This role of 
friend and host to large groups of persecuted peoples 
is new to America. Other nations have welcomed 
refugees and have assimilated them into their national 
life and in so doing have been culturally and intellec- 
tually enriched. But America has been too busy grow- 
ing up, too busy being young and giddy, to be consid- 
ered a safe haven. Now, however, due to the downfall 
of France, Belgium, Norway, due to the black shadow 
of Fascism with its implication of evil restrictions and 
persecutions—religious, racial and_political—which 
has darkened the democratic skies of Switzerland and 
Sweden, we have been entrusted with the responsibility 
of sheltering refugees and we are accepting this new 
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and mature task with the enthusiasm, courage and 
splendid impetuosity of virile youth. 

But a strange paradox exists. Nationally I be- 
lieve we are responsive, but individually we tend to be 
antagonistic to these people—because they may take 
employment from our own citizens; because there is a 
preponderance of Jews; because their ranks may be 
infiltrated with fifth columnists, radicals and com- 
munists; because they take everything and give little 
or nothing in return; because they lower our standards 
of living and may possibly bring in contagious dis- 
eases; because, as our late political campaigners told 
us repeatedly, ‘‘America should be for Americans.” 
The excuses for condemning the admittance of refugees 
are many and varied. We need to look at the facts 
to reassure ourselves and to quiet our fears. 

Almost every industry, almost every profession, 
in America is protected by rules and regulations which 
make it impossible for a person to enter it without 
cutting much red tape—really, it is not a matter of 
cutting, the process is much longer, for it is a matter 
of unraveling red tape. I have heard doctors com- 
plain that foreign doctors are cutting into their prac- 
tices. I have talked with refugee doctors who tell me 
they cannot get a license to practice without passing 
state examinations and having at least the first papers 
toward citizenship. And the examinations they are 
forced to take are extremely difficult and comprehen- 
sive. Certainly any man or woman who sacrifices his 
health and pleasure to concentrate on his studies and 
finally passes his examinations will carry the same 
perseverance and concentration into his profession and 
will make a success of it—be he refugee or Mayflower 
descendant. 

I am acquainted with a former newspaper editor 
in Vienna who was persecuted by the Nazis, till he left 
his native land, and is now trying to raise chickens in 
New Jersey. He is compelled to this new and strange 
occupation by the grim necessity of feeding his family, 
and barred by the Newspaper Guild from employment 
because of certain conditions which he cannot fulfill. 

Ina Southern college there is a one-time eminently 
successful Viennese lawyer, now thirty-nine years of 
age, who is taking a three-year law course before he can 
qualify to take the bar examination and attempt to 
set up practice in America. 

The rumors of discrimination against Americans 
and in favor of refugees in the business, professional 
and industrial world are vicious, exaggerated and often 
untrue. In Philadelphia the story was circulated and 
accepted that one of the large department stores was 
discharging Americans and replacing them with refugee 
clerks, yet not one clerk in the store could point out a 
refugee who had taken some other person’s place. 

All too often the refugees are suspected of har- 
boring fifth columnists, radicals, communists. Natu- 
rally that is possible and occasionally probable, just as 
every respectable community might harbor the same 
sort of people, but all are not fifth columnists, all are 
not radical, all are not communistic. The majority 
of the refugees have been too deeply marked by the 
tragedies they have suffered in their homelands to have 
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any but a fatalistic and therefore dull and phlegmatic 
attitude toward life. Their spirits have been cruelly 
crushed, the fire is gone, they are timid, afraid, 
haunted by insecurity and the fear that Americans, 
too, will embark upon a program of persecution. 

A young Viennese Jew and his wife, wealthy and 
well established in their home in Austria until the ad- 
vent of Nazism, took the pitiful precaution of having 
their only child christened in an effort to eradicate 
some of the stigma of her Jewish parentage before 
sending her to America. They were able to follow 
eventually, and so great is the depression and the fear 
of the father that he talks of trying to find an American 
Christian family to adopt his daughter so that all 
connection with her Jewish father and mother can be 
completely severed and she will be out of danger if 
America, too, turns against the Jews. Most of these 
people are not radical—they are pitiful. 

What about the effect they have on our national 
life—will they lower our standards of living? Most 
of the refugees who have come since the outbreak of 
the European persecutions and the new war are the 
educated, cultured, well-bred families who had suf- 
ficient funds to get them over here, or had access to 
people who would sponsor their admittance. They 
are the families—most of them—that the American 
tourist would brag about visiting had he known them 
in Europe. Because they have been divested of ma- 
terial possessions does not mean that they have been 
stripped, too, of their mental and spiritual riches. 
When meeting these folks, the children or adults, one 
is impressed immediately by their extreme courtesy 
and their poise. 

Just recently I was introduced to a small four- 
year-old boy from Frankfurt, Germany. I said, 
“Hello, Hans, how are you?” and with infinite sweet- 
ness and charm he replied, ‘““Thank you, I am well. 
And you?” Courtesy and charm may seem extrane- 
ous in a discussion of living standards, yet courtesy, 
graciousness, poise, are as indicative of breeding as are 
the obvious and frequent use of soap, personal tidiness, 
and good taste in dress. 

Which leads me to remark that another out- 
standing characteristic of all refugees that I know is 
their extreme cleanliness and their careful observance 
of the laws of hygiene. They are very particular in 
these matters. They are content, too, with simple, 
substantial and healthy food and they like exercise and 
plenty of fresh air. 

I cannot believe that our living standards will be 
adversely affected. We may gradually adopt some of 
the simplicity of our foreign guests and return to in- 
expensive entertainment and less spectacular living; 
we may find that we too have legs that can carry us to 
our work and out into the country; we may discover 
that we have lungs that respond gratefully to fresh air. 
But I don’t think we shall be required to hunt up oil 
lamps, or start pumping water into iron sinks, or that 
we will bring livestock into the kitchen or be sewed into 
our winter clothes, because we are letting refugees in. 

Teaching brotherhood now—that is a large topic; 
why don’t we become more practical and practice 
brotherhood now? 

Let me try to suggest ways that this can be done. 
Most everyone would respond to a request to take a 
child into his home. That is not, however, an easy 
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matter to arrange. First of all proof of ability to sup- 
port the child must be verified; the characters of the 
foster parents and home conditions must be investi- 
gated; financial arrangements for getting the child 
here must be considered. And when all that is taken 
care of, it still isn’t always wise to take the child— 
especially one that is expected to return to his home- 
land at the end of the war. He must retain his na- 
tional individuality; he must be placed in the same 
type of home from which he has come so that his re- 
turn to his own family can be made with a minimum of 
readjustment. Very often one or both parents are 
in the country with him, and though the child is wel- 
comed in a foster home, the parents are not. Itisa 
kindly, generous impulse to seek a child to care for 
and help, but if your request is refused do not feel 
slighted or frustrated. There are other and as im- 
portant jobs to be done with refugees. 

I know of a church that conducts Americanization 
classes for adults—not classes where they are taught 
to salute the flag and sing the only verse of the 
Star Spangled Banner that Americans know, but 
classes where they learn practical lessons in adjust- 
ing themselves to America. One woman opens her 
home weekly for a group of young women who are 
willing to take work as maids, or waitresses. This 
woman teaches the refugee women the proper way of 
setting a table, of clearing it, of serving the food, of 
dressing, speaking, walking. A lawyer has several 
refugee lawyers coming to him one night a week and 
he explains the differences in our laws and those of the 
countries from which the refugees have come. Several 
women read and converse in English to small groups 
to help with pronounciation. Two or three homes 
open their doors to individuals who wish to practice or 
play on the piano, or to small groups who desire to form 
orchestras. 

There is nothing particularly hard or demanding 
in this work, yet it is tremendously helpful to the 
refugee adults. 

And the adults are badly in need of help and 
friendship. There is a special appeal about children 
and it is fun to work with them. In fact, it is very 
easy to overdo and to give the children too much. 
That is a great danger—that these little folks will un- 
consciously form a habit of receiving everything and 
giving nothing in return. It is the opposite with 
adults—they expect nothing and all too often their 
expectations are realized. 

It is not healthy for them or for us that we isolate 
them. ‘They need to be among us in our homes, our 
work and our recreation, be satisfactorily assimilated. 
In making the effort to know these people you will be 
affording yourself a rare adventure in friendship. 

As some of you may know, we have been doing 
some work with refugees at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. The leader of the group is a young Viennese 
woman who is remarkable, and those of us who know 
her have profited richly by the association. She is an 
inspiration and a stimulation, yet so modest is she 
that she would vehemently disclaim such power if I 
told her she possessed it. Butitis true. She came to 
this country not quite a year ago. The first day she 
came into my office she could barely speak English. 
Fortunately for both of us she was introduced by an 
American who spoke both English and German, and 
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that was the way we talked together—through an in- 
terpreter. She wanted the use of the gymnasium for 
a group of her children. It was of course granted. I 
found out something about her, because, in spite of 
language barriers, I was attracted to her. I was told 
that she was a Quaker and the daughter of wealthy 
Viennese people. When she was about twenty she 
decided that she was leading an aimless life, so she 
studied nursing and social service. After a period of 
training she established a school for children of working 
people, and ran one of the largest European camps for 
children. When the Nazis gained control of Austria, 
she was certified by the Gestapo to transport refugee 
children out of Austria and Germany and she took 
15,000 into France, Belgium and England. The war 
broke out while she was in England and she knew that 
if she returned to Austria she would not get out again. 
Her papers were in order, so she came immediately to 
America and began caring for refugee boys and girls 
here—many of whom she had had in her school in 
Vienna, or had taken into friendly countries. She is 
not connected with any single agency, but works 
through them all; she has no regular income and yet 
she has a concentration, a consecration, about her 
work that makes failure utterly impossible. She 
speaks English quite well now. She has successfully 
operated a summer camp here in America in spite of 
dire predictions by social workers that she couldn’t 
do it. She has recently leased a house and is now in 
the process of renovating it so that she may open a 
hostel for refugee children. She goes to the docks to 
meet incoming boats so that she may help with fright- 
ened kiddies. I imagine her to be like Florence 
Nightingale, or Jane Addams, or some of our other 
great-hearted social workers. It is impossible to be 
with her and not become infected with her spirit. 

And in varying degrees it is impossible to be with 
many of the other adult refugees and remain unin- 
fluenced. Their lack of bitterness toward the people 
who have forced them from their homes, their appre- 
ciation of the opportunities of this country, their 
genuine desire to fit into our pattern of life and not to 
harm or alter it, make the practice of brotherhood a 
joyful experience. 

And if you cannot have personal contact with 
these people, you still can help them and befriend them 
by contributing money to the agencies that are caring 
for them. Large and small contributions are needed 
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and welcomed. Large contributions will secure af- 
fidavits which will allow refugees to enter America. 
Small amounts will help send a child to a nursery or 
day school while the parents seek employment. There 
are so many places to use our money that one must 
make a choice, yet money given to the refugee cause 
will indirectly weaken the forces of aggression and 
persecution. To help the refugee financially and in 
an unceasing spirit of compassion is the only reply we 
can make to the Hitler idea that by sending these 
people into the world with no money or possessions, 
and in that way making them a burden, public opinion 
will underwrite the Nazi philosophy. 

However, if.you are financially unable to help the 
refugee you can still help his cause. You can say a 
good word for him; you can refuse to accept and pass 
on injurious tales concerning him. When such tales 
reach your ears, take them to your nearest refugee 
agency and have them investigated and cleared up. 
Treat the refugee patiently and remember that his 
cultural and national inheritance of speech, of customs 
and attitudes, is as deeply rooted as our own, and 
that if he will cast them off blithely and unconcernedly 
he will adopt ours in the same spirit. Take pride in 
our reputation of being a melting pot for all nationali- 
ties, and have faith that through the process of melting 
and fusion will emerge a stronger, more interesting, 
more intelligent nation of people. 

I can’t talk to you about teaching brotherhood 
now—we are confronted with a fact and not a theo- 
logical theory. We must either lock our doors, seal 
our strong boxes, close our hearts, deny our Christian 
principles and keep the refugee out of America, or we 
must—not merely practice brotherhood, but partici- 
pate in brotherhood and reap the rich harvest from the 
experience. As a nation we seem to be doing it; as 
individuals we have the same opportunity. For 
America as a nation, for Americans as individuals, to 
deny refugees freedom to settle in this country is to 
make a mockery of democracy and to devitalize Chris- 
tianity. 

I say again that I cannot teach you brotherhood; 
you know its challenges and its demands. You now 
have a golden opportunity to practice brotherhood— 
you must decide your own course of action. In some 
way, large or small, you can share in this great project; 
by some gift, tangible or intangible, you can help. 
You, yourself, must now decide. 


Reflections on Contemporary Pacifism 
Elmo A. Robinson 


N the current volume of The Christian Leader (pages 
746 and 812) an article by Stanley Manning 
“On Puttering with Futility” was followed by a 
“Reply” by Charles Hartshorne. The article was in 
defense of the pacifist position by arguments which 
have now become somewhat conventional. The reply 
asserted that “practical pacifists,’”’ like Rufus Jones, 
make little pretense to having a workable alternative 
to war, and that extreme doctrinaire pacifism is psy- 
chologically a departure from realistic thinking and 
ethically reprehensible for its indifference. 

This discussion describes the poles between which 
my mind has been oscillating during the recent months. 


Twenty-five years ago I became a pacifist. Now I am 
confronted with the problem as to whether the con- 
clusions which I reached then can be maintained to- 
day. The following paragraphs present not a solu- 
tion of that problem but some way-stations on the road 
to it. 

1. Stanley is right in asserting that “‘there are 
two kinds of pacifists.’”’ I should prefer to say: at 
least two kinds. Roughly his two kinds are analogous 
to two types of early Universalists—the anti-hellians 
and those who were under compulsion to sacrifice in 
order to make heaven more real. Popular attacks 
on pacifism, even those in the Leader, often confuse the 
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two, ignore the positive type, and classify all pacifists 
as passivists. Charles’ reply, on the contrary, re- 
flects a knowledge and understanding of the pacifist 
philosophy. 

2. Charles is right in demanding that the ethical 
principles of pacifism be tested for their applicability 
to the specific situation existing in current interna- 
tional relations. It is easy for those of us who became 
pacifists a quarter of a century ago, having had to ex- 
pose ourselves to some unpleasant consequences, to 
cling to our opinions jealously and dogmatically. It is 
fair enough to be asked whether we are making a virtue 
of our orthodoxy and thereby fleeing from reality. 

3. Peace is a means rather than a goal. It is 
important to keep this in mind; otherwise it is easy to 
confuse peace with indifference, quiescence, and ethical 
entropy. Pacifism is the doctrine that the goals 
which thoughtful men agree upon as desirable for 
mankind are best attained by peaceful methods. 
Peace is itself a goal only in the sense that persuading 
men to adopt peaceful methods of obtaining desirable 
ends is in itself an end. As a goal peace may be 
striven for by peaceful methods or by non-peaceful 
methods. 

4. Pacifism does not condemn the use of force. 
It condemns only ‘“‘violence,”’ that is the use of force 
for the purpose of injuring or killing other persons. 
This point ought to have been made clear for all time 
by the arguments of an early Massachusetts Univer- 
salist, Adin Ballou, whose ideas were inspiration for 
Tolstoy and later pacifists. 

5. The logical opposite to pacifism is militarism. 
This doctrine asserts that strife to the point of violence 
is the best method of attaining desirable goals. Occa- 
sionally a writer will defend violence as an ultimate 
goal, but current discussion usually treats it as an in- 
strument. 

6. Neither pacifism nor militarism nor any other 
device can remove the element of hazard from life, 
nor in advance absolutely guarantee to any nation 
peace, security, and happiness for its citizens. For a 
historical verdict as to whether the course of the peace- 
ful Scandinavians was better than that of the fighting 
French and English, we shall have to wait several 
years. 

7. Every man must be either a pacifist or a 
militarist or both. No man can be neither. There 
are two popular methods of trying to be both. 

(a) Some militarists are pseudo-pacifists in the 
sense of insisting upon wars as a means to peace. 
They urge men to practice violence in order that they 
may learn not to practice it. This argument sounds 
like sophistry, but there may be something toit. Some 
psychologists assert that the habit of biting the finger 
nails may be broken by regularly devoting ten minutes 
a day to the practice of finger-nail biting. If true 
the question then is: Is war analagous to such a habit 
or to a habit such as the use of a drug like opium? 

(b) The second method of trying to be both a 
pacifist and a militarist is to claim that some problems 
are best settled by peaceful means, others by violent 
means. This sounds logically plausible. The practi- 
cal difficulty is that the two methods require incom- 
patible and perseverating psychological sets. After 
an individual or a nation is successfully aroused to the 
use of violence, it is very difficult to change. This 
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attitude of violence persists and spreads and affects 
those solutions which possibly or even admittedly call 
for peaceful means. Preparation to repel an invasion 
from the east may suddenly be transformed into war- 
like talk toward the west or into the advocacy of 
violence in internal affairs. 

8. Modern technological developments have 
compelled changes in military tactics—as France dis- 
covered too late. Warfare isn’t what it used to be. 
The question for pacifists is: Do these newer forms of 
violence compel a revision also of pacific tactics? 
Ballow’s argument for nonviolence, John Haynes 
Holmes’ “‘New Wars for Old,’ and much of the evi- 
dence for the success of Gandhi (as I recall these data 
from memory) rest upon the psychological principle of 
mutual stimulus and response. In a quarrel or a 
flirtation, for example, A’s actions arouse B. B’s re- 
sponse further arouses A, and so on indefinitely. But if 
this chain can be broken by B it will tend to change 
A’s behavior. A soft answer will often turn away 
wrath. Historical evidence indicates that non-vio- 
lent resistance has sometimes secured results for 
fairly large groups. Pacifists have believed that the 
intelligent and systematic practice of non-violent re- 
sistance by an invaded nation will soften the heart of 
the invader. Can this psychological principle be ex- 
pected to operate on an invader who never sees the 
victims he is bombing? 

9. One possibility which neither pacifists nor 
militarists of the last generation have generally con- 
sidered is that a small body of men, by means of a 
small and highly mechanized army, whose members 
are selected in part for their indifference to the misery 
caused by their violence, should gain control first of 
their own country, then of neighboring countries, and 
plausibly threaten to spread their rule over the world. 
To meet this emergency militarists are put to it to de- 
vise new weapons and new strategy. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that pacifists also need to reflect 
upon the adequacy of their theories in the present 
situation? 

10. Too much talk about peace has been ex- 
hortation arising from emotion; too little has been di- 
rected to intelligent deliberation about the techniques 
of peaceful relations. Recently I went over my old 
sermon notes. Most of those on peace went to the 
incinerator, not because I have ceased to believe in 
the cause of peace, but because they seemed inade- 
quate. There is an acute need for convinced pacifists 
who know the international situation to work out 
methods of peaceful solution of world problems. The 
shipwrecked man on a raft does not need to be con- 
vinced that he ought to learn to swim; he needs prac- 
tical instruction. Similarly men do not need so much 
to be convinced that peace is a desirable goal; they 
need instruction in efficient techniques of peaceful 
method. 

11. Stanley and Charles may well stand for con- 
flicting tendencies among lovers of peace. Such per- 
sons will again accept, so far as they conscientiously 
can, whatever obligations may be imposed upon them 
by law, as they have done in the past. Since incite- 
ment to violence, military and otherwise, is well taken 
care of by others, they do not need to occupy them- 
selves with this. It is good for them to discuss their 
differences. But more than discussions of the worth 
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or the shortcomings of pacifism as such, there is need 
for illumination concerning what specifically can be 
done to prevent the spread of violence into areas where 
both are agreed it does not belong, and concerning 
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what techniques of peace can be devised to render 
nations less susceptible to the diseases which have 
made possible the fate both of France and of Ger- 
many. 


Religious Implications of the Democratic Process — II 


Robert Cummins 


In Contrast 


\ N 7E have stated our thesis, chosen for our pur- 
poses the Christian religion, and defined both 
democracy and dictatorship. Perhaps we 

may now begin to form our conclusions. 

The conflict in the world today is not between 
Germany and Great Britain or between the Axis 
powers and any group of states opposing them—not 
even between those people who are ready to resort to 
diplomacy and those who prefer the life of brigands. 
It is rather a conflict between two utterly different 
interpretations of man’s life and destiny. 

Europe today, as Aldous Huxley says, is in- 
tensely religious. Fascism, Communism and Nazism 
are religions—religions of a kind, of course; and op- 
posed to them is Christianity. Religion is the real 
motive power to-day. World War II is the latest and 
certainly the bloodiest of all wars, but it is neverthe- 
less a war of religion, for the decisive issues are moral 
and religious issues, not economic, political, or mili- 
tary. 

Ee ee was right when he said that modern 
democracy was the offspring of Christianity, that is, 
if we mean by Christianity the teachings of Jesus. 
And it is doubtful if there is any chance for the success 
of the democratic idea unless the worldwide human 
brotherhood which he taught is made a basic part of 
our social philosophy. It is not simply the education 
of the school which is needed to make democracy suc- 
cessful, but, perhaps even more, the education which 
can be given by a socialized religion. And this is 
implied, of course, in the recognition that fraternity is 
a basic element in democracy. Our own democracy 
can be perpetuated as the most desirable form of 
government only if it is operated on and associated 
with those lofty principles under which it began, 
namely, the principles of Christianity. 

We must assume that if Fascism, Communism 
and Nazism are religions, then Democracy, too, is a 
religion—of a different kind. The fruits of its method 
take cognizance of the moral-spiritual dimension. One 
by one its people are taught to develop a social con- 
science and to cultivate a sense of personal responsi- 
bility both for themselves and for others. That was 
Jesus’ philosophy of life. He said of the Sabbath that 
it was made for man, not-man for the Sabbath, which 
is but the equivalent of democracy’s assumption that 
the state is meant to serve man and not man the state. 
He emphasized, in his ‘Love thy neighbor,” the im- 
portance of human relatedness. 

Whether in Christianity or in democracy, the in- 
dividual is of major consequence; but not so under 
totalitarianism. In the Germany of today, for ex- 
ample, the individual is just as important as he is im- 
portant to the German state. No matter that minds 
and wills and souls are surrendered. No matter what 


violence, bigotry, bloodletting. There can be no 
deviation from the pattern prescribed. 

Democracy puts loyalty to ethical and religious 
principles above obeisance to any form of outside 
authoritarianism. It regards the freedom of the in- 
dividual mind as the supreme good and the highest 
end, believing with William Ellery Channing that: 
“The human soul is greater, more sacred, than the 
state, and must never be sacrificed to it. Were an 
individual ever called to serve his country by acts 
debasing his own mind, he ought not to waver a mo- 
ment as to the good which he should prefer. . . . No 
outward law is so sacred as the voice of God in his own 
breast.” 

The United States Constitution itself contains, 
in no uncertain terms, recognition of this inner au- 
thority to which Channing refers: ““We, the people 
. ...—perhaps the first document of its kind to do 
so. Roscoe Pound, in his “Law and Morals,” insists 
that to be authoritative the law must rest upon some- 
thing more substantial than itself, and in a democ- 
racy this fact is recognized. 

Viewed from the principles underlying either 
Christianity or democracy, we can but marvel at 
the power of authoritarianism. But what of the 
manner in which this power is secured? And what of 
the way in which it is used? As Mumford puts it in 
his “Men Must Act’’(p. 19)—“‘one might reasonably 
try to win a football game by poisoning the opposing 
team before the game began. On those terms, win- 
ning would be easy but the meaning of victory would 
disappear.” 

Tigner says that his “criticism of the Aryan 
fatherland stuff is made on moral-spiritual grounds” 
(p. 123): 

It is an evil faith, a demonic religion. It glorifies 
limited values as being of absolute and universal worth. 

It calls a strutting little Caesar “God.” As Ivan 

Karamazov’s devil predicted, it brings forth the man- 

god. It affirms the life of a racial-national group, but 

denies the life of the larger human community. Its 
weapon is the sword. The impulses it releases are those 
of fear and hate. It is an exaltation of brute power, an 
assertion that nothing else has reality. It conceives 

the universe as a vortex of ruthless energy where the 

generous, the merciful, the pacific-minded, the humble 

and pure in heart, are sucked into ignoble extinction, 

and where the biggest and fiercest wolf survives as the 

final and consummate meaning. Moloch is creator, 

lord and judge. ; 


The question resolves itself, then, to this: What 
religion? If we are to take Judeo-Christianity as our 
standard, it is apparent that such an array of as- 
sumptions is an array of false assumptions. The 
values proclaimed are death-values. Human energies 
are directed into harmful channels. The sword and 
fear are destroyers of life; brutality, hate and the will 
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to power—by reason of the Christian logic of history — 
are doomed. At the heart of the universe lies a law: 
respect for personality, the practice of mutual related- 
ness and interdependence; and a denial of this law 
means short duration of tenure. 

There is an unholy arrogance about dictatorship; 
and this is its unpardonable sin. It proposes to act 
—both for itself and for others—with all the right 
and infallibility of divinity. This bid for absolute 
authority is maintained—in fact, can be maintained— 
only by the stock instruments of insecurity, conflict, 
murder, oppression, hate and fear. There being no 
brakes on pride, no conviction of sin, no reminders of 
human limitations, the end is extinction. It has been 
so with those who ruled by “divine right,” with the 
Catholic inquisitors, with the Calvinist theocrats and 
the bearers of “the white man’s burden.” Perhaps 
we are discovering the nature of a spiritual law. If 
so, then the course of fate is clear for monopolistic 
capitalism, power politics, and the bishops of Rome, 
Zion City, or Boston. 

The poison of tyranny cannot be localized, for its 
virus spreads to weaken the whole organism of society. 
Truth and freedom are Siamese twins; the one can- 
not be weakened without imperiling the other. The 
truth may make people free, but freedom makes pos- 
sible the discovery of truth; and if freedom is not 
present, individuals tend to become serfs, automatons, 
tools, cogs. But social and spiritual values depend 
upon the preservation of the individual. A number of 
insignificant individuals will never add up into a so- 
cially significant whole. The sum of zero plus zero 
still equals zero in whatever language may be used. 

Dictatorship rules over human thought and action 
by instilling fear, by pitting man against his fellows; 
and the consequence is inevitable: lack of spontaneous 
creativity, mutual trust, selflessness, spiritual nourish- 
ment. And since God must be not only “love,” but 
“wrath” as well, the toll is spiritual death. 

What authoritarianism does in the long run is 
exactly what Christianity does not wish to have done. 
Authoritarianism fails to draw any line of demarcation 
between the human and the divine; and this, of course, 
constitutes the fallacy upon which authoritarianism 
is based. It places its own interpretation upon what 
is true and what is right, suppressing as error all evi- 
dences of digression from the interpretation thus given. 
Suppression of heresy is a procedure peculiar to au- 
thoritarianism. But if Paul’s estimate of what con- 
stitutes essential Christianity counts for anything, 
those who err and the judgment of their error should be 
left to God and to the laws of inevitable consequence. 
It does not follow that because God is absolute, man- 
made encyclicals, creeds, or ecclesiastical law are also 
absolute. Dictatorship assumes as true what is not 
true, namely, its own “perfect wisdom,” “‘infallible 
knowledge,” and “‘sinless nature.”’ 

It may be quite true that here and there individ- 
uals develop under a dictatorship; yet in so far as this 
does happen, it is cross-grained to the temper of the 
community which devotes itself, by the very nature of 
the case, to the obtaining of conformity to type. In 
any form of collectivism the individual assumes the 
status of a mere unit serving group ends. 

And this brings me to say again what was said 
earlier, namely, that many aims of totalitarianism are 
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worthy aims. It is the method that we deplore. Of 
course totalitarianism has its evils.' These we grant. 
Our concern, however, is for democracy and how de- 
mocracy can become more effective. The thesis of 
this whole paper rests upon the assumption that de- 
mocracy now tends to be ineffective because it has 
tended to move away from its religious foundation and 
that what is needed is a revival of the faith that in- 
herent within democracy is the essential faith of a 
vital Christianity. 

The use of wrong means to achieve worthy ends 
cannot in the long run succeed. The cosmic trend is 
toward individuation. The humblest organisms are 
pigeonholed for statistical convenience, yet each pos- 
sesses its own means of appropriating the necessary 
nourishment for growth. While no organism is in- 
dependent of its environment, it has some margin of 
dissimilarity and independence. From the lowest to 
the highest forms in the evolution of these organisms, 
nature seems to follow two courses: instinct and mind. 
Himself the product of both conflict and co-operation 
—while still embodying evidences of each within 
himself—man is the most intricate product of this 
evolutionary process; and it is interesting to note that 
the very nature causing him to function consciously 
as a part of the human group, acting upon it, and yet 
detached from it, is also a description of the social 
order advocated by democracy. 

Human nature is subject to scientific analysis. 
Certain things affect it just as surely as typhoid germs 
affect the physical organism. Bad deeds are ‘‘bad’”’ 
by virtue of the effect they have upon people, not be- 
cause they may be judged so by church or court of 
law. The matter is one of fact, not of opinion; and 
the consequences are objectively real. So also with 
moral law. Moral law is the evolving discovery of 
that which is. best fitted for the upbuilding of human 
nature. God becomes not a Heavenly Lawgiver who 
inscribes His edicts on tablets of stone, but an inward 
voice—a very soft voice, perhaps, but a most persistent 
one nevertheless, and altogether capable of becoming 
quite distinct when the sense of hearing is properly 
cultivated. This sense of hearing appears to be the 
fruit of both Christianity’s and democracy’s plant- 
ing. 

What is at stake in the last resort, then, is the 
evaluation placed upon man and his destiny. The 
democratic tradition presupposes “‘certain valuations 
of man’s life, certain interpretations of the universe 
and of his place and destiny within it which derive 
from Christian theology and apart from which it is 
futile and meaningless.” In fact, democracy is al- 
most impossible to defend except on the basis of 
Christian theology. All the despotisms of history are 
built on disbelief in human nature. But if man is 
merely a product of “natural processes, whether bio- 
logical or economic, then he can claim no value in 
his own right, and the processes that make him can 
break him’’—a philosophy most congenial to dic- 
tators. But if man is a “spiritual personality—in 
religious language, a child of God—then the whole 
situation is different. The end for which the state 
exists is the fulfillment of the life of persons made for 
communion with the living God; it exists for men and 
freedom is its purpose.” 

The certainty upon certainty upon which all de- 
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pends is a conviction about man himself; and this 
depends, in turn, on the truth of the Christian faith in 
God. Freedom and tolerance and human dignity and 
opportunity cannot be preserved on merely humani- 
tarianassumptions. Humanitarian assumptions are the 
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creation of Christianity, and apart from its dynamic 
faith they fail. Academic and intellectual integrity 
and impartial scientific thinking can flourish only on 
Christian soil; and the Christian world-view, even if 
men reject it, is the true security for sane thinking. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLXVII. Going Home to Vote in Nineteen-Forty 


Johannes 


N one mood, perhaps selfish, it is not the going home 
to vote that is the most significant, or the getting 
back to Boston and listening to returns, or even 

the voting itself, important as that may be. It is 
“being there’ and by ‘‘there’”’ I mean at “‘the little hill 
farm.” Ifrabid partisans take exception to my asser- 
tion, let them consider whether any ‘‘doing”’ is as sig- 
nificant as ‘‘being.”” And this particular kind of being, 
off by one’s self, fending for one’s self, living close to 
nature, and thinking it over where there are chip- 
munks, autumn woods and green fields to assist, is a 
state of being that at least one voter enjoyed. 

It may be that I am raising up a generation of 
wild creatures who are bound to vote the Republican 
ticket. My raccoons of a year or so ago made it very 
evident that they wanted maple syrup on their bread 
and wanted it spread on thick. My woodchucks, who 
set up housekeeping under the kitchen, emphatically 
demanded bananas instead of sour apples. Now the 
chipmunks are evolving or “devolving” and no longer 
thankfully eat bits of bread crust but sit up waiting 
for me to shell peanuts for them. “Everybody with 
refined tastes,’ said a friend over in Massachusetts, 
“votes the Republican ticket.”’ Then mournfully, 
“T’ve always looked upon you as a gentleman.”’ These 
raccoons, woodchucks and chipmunks year by year 
are cultivating refined tastes. Where will they land 
politically? 

There is, of course, another hypothesis and all that 
I have thus far written in such deadly seriousness may 
be in error. Maybe these wild creatures are symbols 
of the masses who so loudly are demanding some of 
the syrup on their bread, some of the shells taken off 
their Brazil nuts and peanuts. If this be true, I shall 
have to name one little devil of a chipmunk John L. 
Lewis, for the fool did not differentiate between my 
finger and the peanut but bit me while grabbing for his 
share. 

I went to the village this morning, but hurried 
back. What excitement! What tension! It is the 
day before election. Nearly everybody I met was a 
Republican with a Messianic complex. Certainly 
they are convinced. True, I did not talk with the 
grimy fellows shoveling coal or the members of the 
section gang on the railroad. I had no converse with 
the quarrymen working in my brother-in-law’s quarry 
—hbut with my brother-in-law instead. I saw the head 
of a powerful, well-run financial institution. I saw 
some handsome young people, men and women, at 
home in any society. Did they let me off from talking 
politics when I said that Willkie was a fine man? They 
did not. They demanded that I say “‘Roosevelt is a 
bad man.” 

When I came back to the peace of the hills, to the 


quiet of the farmhouse with sun pouring in the south 
and west windows, to the barberry bushes ablaze with 
color and the chipmunks waiting to be fed, I felt that 
I was being washed and made‘clean. I wished that 
all the vociferous campaign orators and their rabid 
partisans on both sides could have had a day or so off 
by themselves to think things over. I doubt if the 
campaign would have been so bitter. 

A year ago today, the Monday before election 
day, we had eighteen inches of snow here at the farm. 
It was one of the worst storms of the winter and it 
broke records for the date. Today we have Indian 
summer. While it was forty-six degrees in the early 
morning, it was sixty-six degrees by mid-afternoon. 

The farmers are busy with the fall work and there 
are few motor cars passing. Most of the trees are bare 
and, as always at this time of year, the friendly hills 
come in close. From up the hill comes the sound of 
chopping wood—a farmer busy about firewood for 
winter. Manure is being hauled out. Fall plowing is 
well advanced. In the dairies they are clipping the 
cows as state milk inspectors demand, so that they 
may be kept clean. I don’t drink much milk and so I 
am inclined to take up the cudgels for the cows who 
have grown thick coats for cold weather. If Norman 
Thomas only knew about cows what illustrations he 
might draw for the closing speeches of his campaign 
for President. 

As I marvel at the color of the nannyberry bush 
and rejoice in the Madame’s Christmas rose with its 
eleven beautiful blossoms absolutely indifferent to 
frost, it seems to me that giving up our coats for others 
or serving others is the most beautiful teaching of our 
religion, and that exacting blood and sweat from others 
without ever giving them a chance is the meanest, 
lowest thing in human beings. 

Inasmuch as I honestly believe that all the can- 
didates for President have social vision above the 
average, I may say this without being accused of 
partisanship. 

We are menaced from without but much more 
from within. Our liberties are in danger from totali- 
tarians drunk with power, but much more in danger 
from millions of our people who resist changes which 
touch their pocketbooks, no matter how those changes 
help poor, struggling men and women. We are all 
excited over getting ready to stop Hitler, and I sadly 
admit the necessity, but what about stopping com- 
munism by something else than the policeman’s billy? 

Here comes a poem into my retreat quoted by 
Halford E. Luccock in ‘American Mirror,” a survey 
of American literature of the past ten years. It is 
called ‘‘A Prayer Against Indifference’ and is by Joy 
Davidman, a young woman. One verse is: 
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When wars and ruined men shall cease 
To vex my body’s house of peace, 
And bloody children lying dead 

Let me lie softly in my bed 

To nurse a whole and sacred skin, 
Break roof and let the bomb come in. 


Better be blown to bits than grow hard, cold and 
indifferent, or soft, pleasure-loving and indifferent. 

The poem rebukes my joy and sense of relief in 
being alone with the hills on the day before election. 
But I feel better about it since I know that I am going 
back. 

When the retreat seems the most desirable thing 
in life, when my skin becomes the most important 
consideration, let the bomb fall. 

* * * * 

How much more gently one judges the people on 
the other side when one stands by the seashore or 
walks in the autumn woods or sits alone by the wood 
fire. One realizes that most of them are following the 
light they have and one sees that one’s own light is 
not too bright. 

And when one is inclined to resent the excitement 
and electioneering, the unfair arguments and the bit- 
terness, one remembers that the great enemy in a de- 
mocracy is a failure to take part in elections. This 
year thousands are registered who never cared enough 
about voting to register before. These excited people 
at least care. 

Off in the silence of the hills with a fragrant, crusty 
loaf to cut and tender meat to broil, one cannot help 
thinking of the dispossessed. 

It might seem as if all the bitterness were on one 
side, but the silent bitterness of the people who cannot 
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do much electioneering is much more real and danger- 
ous. One kind of bitterness may pass when the great 
decision is made. The other kind will be a problem no 
matter who is elected. 

Luccock in his chapter on ‘Social Poetry’’ quotes 
Carl Sandburg: 


“T came to a country,” 

said a wind bitten vagabond, 

“Where I saw shoemakers barefoot 
saying they had too many shoes. 

I met carpenters living outdoors 
saying they had built too many houses. 


And I talked with farmers, yeomanry, 

the backbone of the country, 

so they were told, 

saying they were in debt and near starvation 
because they had gone ahead like always 
And raised too much wheat and corn, 

too many hogs, sheep, cattle. 


they answered slow... . 


The more hogs I raise the worse my mortgages look, 

I try to sleep and I hear those mortgages gnawing at 
night like rats in a corn crib. 

I want to shoot somebody but I don’t know who. 


Exaggerated such words appear to hosts of people, 
but in so far as they contain truth, that truth is the 
vital thing in the election. 

Vastly more important than the issues that men 
seem so excited about is the deep basic question as to 
whether or not our most intelligent and most unselfish 
people of all parties can get together to make our 
country a land of opportunity for all. 


“Carry On” for the Japan Mission 


Roger F. Etz 


HE shape of things to come has been very hazy 
and confused in the minds of most of us for some 
time. This has been especially true of the situa- 

tion in Japan with its rapidly changing picture. Some 
things seem to be emerging from this ferment on which 
we can build our thought for the future. We cannot 
yet see their full pattern, but as far as we can see there 
seems to be developing a national Christian Church 
which may be far more effective than anything we have 
known in the past. 

The reports that have come that on October 17, 
1940, the representatives of most of the large denomi- 
nations in Japan came together and formed one na- 
tional Christian body seem to point the way for future 
development. This body will be under the control of 
Japanese officers and leaders. Foreigners will not be 
permitted to occupy positions of responsibility as 
executives of church organizations or as heads of 
educational institutions. They will be welcomed as 
colaborers with the Japanese leaders and be permitted 
to work under their direction. 

It is rather startling to discover that this policy 
in its larger aspects was foreseen by Dr. George L. 
Perin, whom we honor as the founder of our mission 
in Japan. Writing in an article entitled “Our Mission 
in Japan’ and published in ‘Our Word and Work for 
Missions” in 1894, nearly fifty years ago, Dr. Perin 


pointed out that “‘the churches in Japan must be made 
by the Japanese people.’ He used the very phrase 
we are hearing so frequently today, “Japan for the 
Japanese.’”’ He further saw that the “foreigner” 
must decrease while national leadership must increase. 
“In the beginning (the foreign missionary) must act as 
a leader from the inside; in the end only as a friend 
from the outside.”’ Apparently what Dr. Perin saw 
with prophetic insight so long ago has at last come 
to pass. 

Dr. Henry M. Cary of blessed memory visualized 
much the same development when he was at the head 
of our work in the Orient. During his regime a def- 
inite plan was developed for regular cuts in the appro- 
priations to mission points with the expectation that 
they would become self-supporting and self-governing 
units with co-operation but not control by the foreign- 
ers. Dr. Cary’s untimely death before this plan was 
fully worked out hindered its full development, but 
that was the ideal toward which we were moving. 

This new nationalistic movement of the Christian 
forces of Japan should not come to us as too great a 
surprise, when its outlines had been so clearly seen by 
these two great leaders of our work there. Though 
they may not have anticipated the method by which it 
has occurred, the results attained were clearly forecast. 

But what does this mean for the future of Chris- 
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tian work in the Orient and in Japan in particular? 
One of the leading authorities on Christian work in the 
Orient whom I am not at liberty to quote directly has 
expressed his conviction that this is not the end of 
mission work in Japan, but the beginning of a new era 
in which the Christian Church will develop far more 
power than it has ever had in the past and be far 
stronger and more influential than at any time in its 
history. He sees the work growing under trained 
Japanese leadership with the co-operation and encour- 
agement of non-Japanese Christians. Such leaders 
will be welcomed and are being used today, with the 
finest relationships existing even during the present 
trying times. Out of the tumult and the shouting of 
today there will come a stronger, more dynamic, more 
influential Christian Church to carry on the splendid 
religious, educational and social work which has al- 
ready been started. 

What does this mean for us Universalists? We 
cannot see quite clearly just yet its implications for a 
long-range policy. We do know this—that our work 
is going on today as it has in the past. Our churches 
have joined with the Congregational churches and are 
going ahead. Miss Downing testifies not only to the 
lack of any spirit of enmity toward her work but to a 
cordial and sympathetic appreciation of it on the part 
of the Japanese. Whatever the future may bring 
forth, this much is certain, in this time of crisis we dare 
not forsake our workers in this land, who are living 
in the midst of epochal changes. Our support of this 
work will be necessary until we can see more clearly 
what the future will bring forth. Let’s carry on as 
best we can, letting future developments shape our 
future policies. What cravens we should be if at the 
time of crisis we should leave our devoted and valiant 
workers at the front without the encouragement and 
help of these in the home base! The word for today 


is “Carry On!” 
* * * 


BEING LIKED 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ENETIA and Ann are nine and eleven, and until 
V the war they lived in London. 

One day a letter came to their father from 
America, inviting the children to come and stay until 
the war was over. The children said: ‘Ohno! We'd 
much rather stay with you.”’ But Mother explained 
how much more she and Daddy could do for England 
if they knew the children were safe in good kind 
America. ‘‘We shall hate to let you go,” she said, 
”*but we must all be awfully brave and know we’re 
doing it for England.” 

So the children said “Righto!”’ which is English 
for O. K. 

Now the friend who had written was a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Justices are 
very important persons indeed, and the children were a 
little seared when their mother explained to them, and 
especially when she showed them a magazine picture 
of all the Justices in their black robes. 

“They look frightfully fierce,” Venetia said. 

Ann asked: ‘‘Are they like that all the time, 
Mummy?” 

“Oh no,” said Mother. ‘Even Judges have their 
off-times.”’ 
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“Like Uncle James?” asked Ann. 

Mother laughed and said: “Yes, like Uncle 
James.” 

Uncle James is a Bishop. 

Venetia peered at all the Justices, and then she 
said: ‘‘Which one is ours?” 

“Which one would you choose?”’ asked Mother. 

Venetia put her finger out. ‘This one,” she said, 
“because he looks kind.” 

“Why!” cried Mother. 
the very one who has written. 
going.” 

Then Venetia, who worries and always thinks of 
the worst things, said: ‘‘I like him, but, oh! Mummy, 
suppose he doesn’t like me.” 

Mother said: “‘Why darling, that isn’t important 
at all. The most important thing is not being liked, 
but liking.” 

“But it’s simply appalling—not being liked,’ 
said Venetia. 

“And it’s simply appalling—waiting to be liked,” 
said Mother. “It’s much better to forget everything 
except how very many people and things there are to 
be liked.” 

Daddy, who had been reading, looked up. ‘‘Come 
here, monkeys,”’ he said; and they went and climbed 
on his chair. 

“When I was in America,’’ Daddy said, “‘I learned 
lots of lovely things and quite a new language, too. 
And, about being liked, there’s an American saying: 
‘It’suptoyou.’ See?” 

Venetia and Ann nodded. 


“That’s magic. That’s 
It’s to him you are 


“Now,” said Daddy. “Let’s playa game. What 
shall it be?” 
And Venetia looked very wise. ‘‘Daddy,” she 
said. “It’suptoyou.” 
* * * 


THE ALABAMA CONVENTION 
Leonard C. Prater 


(THE fortieth session of our Convention met with the Chapman 

church October 26-27. 

A devotional service was conducted by the state superin- 
tendent, the Rev. L. C. Prater. The Rev. Henry T. Crumpton, 
president of the Convention, presided over all business sessions. 
Reports showed that our churches are in good condition and 
that their people are really in earnest about their religious faith. 
All financial obligations of the churches were paid. 

After noon, the Alabama Association of Universalist Women 
held their regular fall business session. Mrs. U. L. McCall of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church in Atlanta, Georgia, was the 
speaker. She gave a highly instructive discussion of the work 
that Universalist and Unitarian women in the South are doing, 
and also spoke of the possibilities for an enlarged service. 

The banquet was served in the Community House, near the 
church, Saturday evening at seven. It was really a feast of good 
food and delightful fellowship in which eighty-two shared. 

Dr. Lyman Ward served as toastmaster. He made a short 
talk on the early history of our church in the United States, calling 
special attention to those events which led up to the formulation 
of the Winchester Profession of our faith. 

The introduction of the speaker, Carlton Smith, afforded 
Dr. Ward much pleasure. Mr. Smith, new head of the Depart- 
ment of Archives in Florida, formerly attended school at the 
Southern Industrial Institute, better known to Alabama Uni- 
versalists as “Dr. Ward’s School.” 

Mr. Smith spoke on the subject, ‘‘Isn’t It Great to Be a 
Universalist?’ He gave an excellent word picture of the rich- 
ness of meaning and opportunity that is the spirit of our church 
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and its faith. Thus he answered the question asked in his 
subject by pointing out why “‘it is great to be a Universalist.” 

After a well-conducted session of the church school, Sunday 

morning, the house was filled to overfiowing. The church choir, 
thanks to the invaluable work of Mrs. J. Greeley McGowin, 
gave an impressive musical program. 
‘Dr. Lyman Ward, the Rev. Henry T. Crumpton and the 
Rey. L. C. Prater conducted the program of worship. The oc- 
casional sermon was given by the new minister of the Brewton 
and Chapman churches, the Rey. Henry T. Atwood. Mr. At- 
wood gave a carefully-planned sermon that pointed us to life’s 
security by being always able to meet life’s emergencies with a 
faith equal to the needs of the time. 

The morning offering was given to the Gunn Ministerial 
Relief Fund of our General Convention. It amounted to 
$53.50. 

A delicious dinner, served by the women of the Chapman 
church in the Community House, closed a most enjoyable con- 
vention in the finest possible spirit. 


* * * 


CENTURY-OLD MONTGOMERY UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH WOULD BE CONVERTED INTO 
A NATIONAL SHRINE 


Dan Webster 


HERE State Highways 22 and 50 make a busy crossing in 
Sycamore Township, Hamilton County, lifts this village 
community that has been in existence ever since 1795. It is 
white and clean and, nestling in the valley of the Little Miami, 
has modern structures sitting side by side with clapboard-covered 
log cabins and ancient brick buildings, the older buildings bearing 
the graceful and softened marks of antiquity. 

In addition to those old storybook homes which sit cheek by 
jowl to modern filling stations, houses and stores, Montgomery 
has a 103-year-old church in a remarkably good state of preserva- 
tion. An edifice whose history and associations should not only 
make it the Midwestern, but the national, shrine of the Univer- 
salist faith. 

The years have been many since the Roosas and Snyders 
and others from Montgomery, Orange County, N. Y., settled in 
the forest primeval where the town now lifts, and named the 
place ‘“Montgomery”’ in honor of their home town. And there 
were but a few cabins in this Hamilton County clearing when 
these pioneers, whose watchword was “In the power of God is 
salvation for all,’ started to erect this house of worship that 
stands today as a monument to their faith. 

The construction of this house of God was a labor of love 
and faith. The clay for the brick was taken from a newground 
farm, hard by the town, and tradition has it the bricks were 
“burned” in a kiln in the churchyard; the stanch timbers were 
brought in from farms round about the town, and the workers 
who hewed the logs, laid the bricks and fashioned the edifice into 
a thing of enduring loveliness were the pioneers of Montgomery 
who believed in the Universalist way of life. 

Erected in a period when the doctrine of Masonry was mak- 
ing pronounced headway, it was at first planned to build a hall 
atop the church for a meeting place for this local lodge. For some 
reason this idea was abandoned, but served to show that the 
pioneer builders were tolerant in their belief in the union of 
church and fraternal orders. The society started to function 
in a time when even a “tuning fork’”’ was frowned upon in some 
congregations; but Montgomery Universalists, flouting old tradi- 
tions, erected a choir loft that not only housed a band of noted 
vocalists, but was led by a full-fledged orchestra. 

For years this church of the Universalists was not only the 
home of a militant congregation, but the show place of the town. 
Noted artists came to sketch its classic lines and, entering its 
quiet portals, sit in silent adoration in nave or chancel, twi- 
lighted even at midday by antique nine-paned windows. At 
that time the old-fashioned wood-burning stoves still functioned; 
the wonderful hand-wrought chandeliers hung from the ceiling; 
the organ waited for the touch of some master hand; the pulpit 
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and desk, with Bible opened at some familiar chapter, awaited 
the coming of the loved dominie. ’ 

Death stopped the activities of Montgomery’s grand old 
church by the side of the road. One by one the builders were 
called from the church militant to the church triumphant. Now 
only sixteen persons in village and countryside remain to tell] 
of its glorious achievements. Among them, Mrs. Elizabeth Meier, 
eighty-eight; Mrs. Ellen Snyder, eighty; Mrs. Florence Lemley 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Baker. 

The last-named gentleman, who has been the village druggist 
for more than a half-century, loves every stick and stone in this 
grand old sanctuary. He is its faithful custodian and guardian; 
mainly through his efforts the priceless lares and penates of the 
church have been stored in a temporary room erected in one 
corner of the structure, so as to be out of reach of desecrating 
hands. The plain, old-fashioned seats remain intact and the 
auditorium is occasionally used by Girl Scouts and other civic 
bodies. However, religious services are seldom held in the 
church. 

Before his passing, Frank Baker, not forgetting Mrs. Baker, 
expects to see this landmark of Hamilton County’s religious 
progress restored to its pristine attractiveness. “I want to see 
this pioneer church reoriented,” he said, as he stood in the nave 
of the quaint structure. “I wish to see both exterior and interior 
look the same as some fifty years ago, and then opened as a 
shrine by the side of this busy highway, a spot where any of God’s 
children can pause for religious consolation. In order to have 
this, I shall first appeal to the many influential businessmen who 
have homes near Montgomery and if necessary ask the help of 
others who love and venerate the old associations and do not wish 
to see them perish off the earth.” 

Meanwhile motorists who are rolling Cincinnatiward along 
the “‘Three C”’ highway and those Columbus-bound, who slow for 
a moment to get a fleeting glimpse of old Montgomery Universal- 
ist church, are having the rare pleasure of seeing in its front 
facade a perfect example of Greek architecture and read in | 
crumbling tower and hand-made bricks the story of an Ohio 
country town. 

A church whose old-fashioned windows watched colorful 
muster days and from which grew the military prestige of Gen. 
Cornelius Snider. Windows that watched in admiration the 
ways of such men as Jacob Snider, Dr. William Jones and George 
Crist, who served as members of Ohio’s legislature. . Windows 
that watched by the side of the village street as Dr. Duncan, a 
Democrat with unusual grasp of things political, rode away to 
represent Hamilton County in Congress. 

This old, old church of Montgomery watched in hopeful 
mood as one village youth played in the shadows of its tall spire— 
the “Weller boy,” destined in later life to be the governor of 
California. Dr. Naylor, loved country physician of the old 
school, and Henry Ayres, who built a brig on the Ohio, later to 
sail the Atlantic Ocean, often listened to the call of the Univer- 
salist church bell, which never caroled more sweetly than when 
ringing to the glory of Rev. A. Laurie, ordained within its portals. 

A church that overtopped the town’s first log schoolhouse, 
the windows of which were old newspapers and its way of punish- 
ing obstinate pupils to make them stand with bare feet thrust 
through a hole in the puncheon floor as they felt the snakes which 
infested the region glide at will over pedal extremities. 

A church that welcomed famous old Montgomery academy 
of classical repute, and whose ministers extended the right hand 
of fellowship to such gifted men as Professors Hayden, Locke and 
Moore. A church that looked in silent admiration across old 
State Road at Henry Snider’s famous wagon works and the yards 
where he turned out fifty and sixty-foot gunwales for boats. A 
church that no doubt gazed in wonder when there arrived by 
stage coach in Montgomery royalty in the form of Bernard, 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Hisenach. 

A revered 103-year-old church in a 145-year-old Ohio coun- 
try town; each holding many sacred memories in common and 
each growing more lovely as age silvers the lichens on rooftree 
and threshold.—Dayton (Ohio) Daily News. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A NOBLE PIECE OF WAR WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not flatter myself that you know who I am, but perhaps 
if I mention that I am one of the few Halifax Universalists, and 
you were kind enough to publish an article of mine on the history 
of our church in 1987, you may place me. 

Also, I’m one of those people who, when asked to do a job, 
go reaching out for every single person who can help make that 
job a success. 

The patriotic organization in whose name I am now writing 
has the privilege of placing libraries in the military camps in 
Canada and on board the ships of H. M. Navy and Merchant 
Marine. I have the honor to head up that work in Nova Scotia. 
Now, I have just received a request from the acting consul general 
of the Netherlands, that we look after the men on the Netherland 
ships in the same way. As regards the ships, I should say that 
the libraries are circulating. We put two, or three or four hundred 
books, according to the ship, on board, then when the ships re- 
turn those books are exchanged for others. The same idea is 
to be carried out for the Netherland men, if we can procure the 
books. The consul general will endeavor to collect books in 
his own language, but I just wondered if you had any contacts 
where books could be found. The Furness Withy Co. will accept 
and deliver free any boxes left at their shipping office. The 
address to be used is the I. O. D. E. Library Depot, 77 Upper 
Water St., Halifax, N.S. Correspondence of course is addressed 
to me at Dartmouth. 

If you can assist in any way, I’ll be very grateful, but the 
gratitude of the sailors will be even greater for anything that will 
help fill the weary hours at sea and take their minds from too 
much wondering about the fate of their families. 

Janet B. Wolfe. 

80 Windmill Road, 

Dartmouth, N.S. 


coer 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the sake of historical accuracy in a matter of some im- 
portance, please allow me to make a slight correction in the 
article entitled ‘“Golden Anniversary at Franklin,” written by my 
esteemed friend, the Rev. William Couden, on page 935 of the 
Leader of the 19th inst. The error is contained in the words, 
“Tt was at the session of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, meeting in that same church in 1885, that the first 
official step was taken to promote the adoption of world-wide 
effort by the whole denomination.” 

I was pastor of the Franklin church from April 13, 1884, to 
December 1, 1890. The Massachusetts Convention did not meet 
there in 1885. But it did meet there in 1882, in the large, beau- 
tiful edifice which was destroyed by fire on the night of May 27, 
1886. I was present as a visitor in that 1882 session, and heard 
the Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, D. D., deliver an address in a plea 
for the Universalist Church to engage in foreign missionary work, 
and saw him lay down a five dollar bill as the first contribution 
toward a fund for such an enterprise. 

The trustees of the General Convention took the matter up 
with promptness, and in 1886 appointed a special committee to 
consider the whole question, the members of which were Dr. 
H. H. Rugg, President E. H. Capen, Dr. Asa Saxe, the: Hon. 
Olney Arnold, and A. F. Foster. This committee reported to the 
session of the General Convention held in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, in October, 1887, “that in their 
judgment the time was ripe for the Universalist Church to enter 
the foreign missionary field, and that Japan offered the most 
favorable opportunity for such work.” (Fisher’s ‘‘Brief History,”’ 
p. 119.) 

I attended that 1887 session of the General Convention and 
was deeply interested in the action taken. 

Then in 1889 Dr. George L. Perin was engaged to lead this 


new, significant enterprise, and a campaign for funds was con- 
ducted which yielded pledges amounting to $60,000; and in 
the spring following Dr. Perin, Mr. Cate and Miss Schouler went 
to Japan to begin on a five-year program. In the Franklin 
church on Sunday, January 26, 1890, in response to my sermon on 
“Our Japan Mission,” from the text in Acts 13:47, we raised 
by pledges, for the five years, $250. 

Dr. Fisher’s ‘Brief History’’ gives a clear and accurate ac- 
count of this whole matter, and I think that Dr. Rugg’s book, 
“Our Word and Work for Missions,” my own copy of which is not 
at hand just now, presents the facts even more fully. 


: Willard C. Selleck. 
Riverside, Calif. 


* * 


THE COURAGE OF THE PACIFISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a partial reply to Robert Needham’s letter on conscien- 
tious objectors in the last issue of the Leader, can you find space 
to publish the following statement from the Washington Merry- 
Go-Round by Drew Pearson and Robert Allen in their November 
8 dispatch: 


The War Department is finding that bona fide con- 
scientious objectors actually are ready to put them- 
selves in as great physical danger as soldiers. 

Quakers, Mennonites, Seventh Day Adventists 
and other groups opposed to war on conscientious 
grounds have told Selective Service officials they won’t 
bear a gun against their fellowmen, but they have no 
hesitation in taking jobs at the front where the hazard 
is high. 

Quakers, Mennonites, and Amish will engage in 
building field fortifications which put them squarely in 
line of attack. Seventh Day Adventists are preparing 
a medical corps of cadets who are to give first aid on the 
field of battle. 

Emerson Schwenk. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


CONCERNING SEVERAL ARTICLES IN 
THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please notify Fred Smith that if he-had tarried much longer 
in his ‘‘nine square yards of paradise,” according to my experience 
in other “‘paradises’’ he would have been in more haste to get 
back to “‘supercivilization” than to escape from it—because of 
swarms of mosquitoes thirsting for his blood and armed to get it, 
after fasting through daylight hours. : 

The invitation to isolated Universalists to register and af- 
filiate at Washington, D. C., is a splendid idea. 

One reason why the Oneonta Convention was a good one is 
that the distractions of a big city were displaced by better things 
and surroundings. Choosers of place for next National Conven- 
tion take notice. 

My opinion is that D. D.’s are getting pretty cheap and that 
more attention should be given to deserving them. Amen to 
your editorial on that. 

E. H. L.’s ‘death on the highway” editorial failed to men- 
tion that up to sixty percent are caused by or directly associated 
with alcoholism. Too bad. 


Horace Westwood’s best sentence is “‘. . . . religion and the 


church will remain as essential features in the life of mankind.” 


His thesis would be improved if he had found out and announced 
that the revelation of Jesus fills to the full and above his specifica- 
tions for religion after the new order following the war is estab- 
lished. 
Henry L. Gillespie. 
Manchester, Iowa. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Superb Opportunity 


The Golden Bough. By Sir James G. 
Frazer. (Macmillan. $1.49.) 


Frazer’s “The Golden Bough”’ is one of 
those books which helped to change 
modern man’s outlook upon the whole 
field of religion. His observations of primi- 
tive religion, his systematizing of the 
motives behind crude religious expressions, 
his descriptions of rituals and ceremonials 
and the impulses that lay behind them, 
constitute an invaluable contribution to 
the study of religion. This one-volume 
edition of the original twelve-volume work 
is bound to be enormously useful for popu- 
lar study and reference. 

For the scholar, Frazer’s views and pre- 
suppositions are still debatable ground in 
many instances. He holds that fear of the 
dead was probably the most powerful fac- 
tor in primitive religion. There are some 
who would question the primacy of this 
concern, as there are those who would argue 
about Frazer’s estimate of the relation be- 
tween religion, magic and science. But 
taken in the large, his studies and con- 
clusions are “‘must”’ reading for the average 
reader who would transcend naive and 
uncritical ideas about the origins of re- 
ligion. But, of course, it is impossible to 
discuss or analyze the major theses of “‘The 
Golden Bough”’ justly in a few paragraphs. 

It has often been said that one of the 
great failures of the liberal movement has 
been the failure to pass on to the people 
the findings of modern research. We have 
unsettled their orthodoxy without supply- 
ing the material to build a new faith. 
There can be no doubt but that ‘‘The 
Golden Bough” is devastating toward 
orthodox views of revelation, for instance, 
but it seems that in such books as this one 
and William James’ “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience”’ we definitely clear the 
ground and stack up the lumber out of 
which a new faith can be built. Until 
people see magic operating in primitive 
religion, they are unable to be critical of 
the magic they are practicing. Until they 
know something about the great myth- 
making tendency in human nature, they 
are unable to understand the truth at the 
heart of the myth. Until people realize 
the great common impulses surging through 
various religions, they are not prepared for 
that wise universalistic attitude which 
redeems religion from its own narrow past. 
Until men know something about the origin 
and meaning of symbols, superstitions may 
intimidate them or superficiality may im- 
poverish their interpretations. 

“The Golden Bough”’ in this edition is a 
superb opportunity for sharing some of the 
findings of modern research in religion 
with intelligent laymen, many of whom 
never heard of “The Golden Bough.” 

Incidentally, the pages of ““The Golden 
Bough” are fascinating to read. This is 
no dull tome, but absorbing and exciting 


. Was won. 


adventuring in one of the most engrossing 
of all human concerns—religion. The price 
is low enough to make us want to describe 
the printing of this book as a public ser- 
vice. 
M.A. Kapp. 
* * 


Deserves Wide Reading 


The Doctrines of Ministerial Order in 
the Reformed Churches of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By James L. Ainslie, B. D., Ph. D. 
(Scribner. $3.50.) 


The author of this book sends it forth 
into the world from the manse of Kirk- 
fieldbank, Lanark, Scotland. And one 
gathers that the study in that manse is 
the home of unusual scholarship and serene 
belief. There are plenty of places in the 
book that might provoke controversy, 
but one feels that the author would carry 
on his side with unruffled temper, for he 
writes with knowledge and assurance. 

The field of study is of course limited. 
It does not deal with the views of Luther 
or the Church of England on the one side, 
nor on the other with the theories of the 
Independents or the Quakers. Its field 
lies between these flanking sections of the 
Protestant host. This very limitation 
makes the book all the more valuable be- 
cause its narrower field of post-Reforma- 
tion study is more thoroughly treated. 
And that field is too little understood by 
the casual reader of the history of the two 
critical centuries here studied. 

It moves within the influence of Zwingli, 
Calvin, Beza and Knox. Its area is in- 
clusive of the German Reformed, the 
Swiss, and the Dutch, the Huguenot 
Church, and the Presbyterianism of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Just what beliefs in- 
formed the establishment of that great 
mass of Protestants whose power and life 
are one of the bulwarks of the contempo- 
rary Protestant Churches? Here the stu- 
dent may find the rock upon which those 
churches stand today. And the minister 
of a denomination not included in the 
group of churches here studied can read 
with profit about his own profession and 
perhaps be led to greater zeal and renewal 
of holy purpose. Such a treatise deserves 
wide reading, particularly among the 
laity; but it will not get it. For the book 
must needs be technical, and were it not 
solid reading it would not be worth writing. 
But because it is very solid and authori- 
tative it will appeal greatly to those who 
truly wish to learn the grounds of validity 
of the Protestant ministry and to know by 
what great intellectual battles the position 
The duties, powers, and limita- 
tions of the ministerial office had to be 
settled with deep heart-searchings, heart- 
burnings, and prayers. The members of 
the ministerial order had to be made 
equal in rank, to free these churches of 
sacerdotalism and prelacy. They had to 
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be controlled. And candidates had to be 
admitted and ordained. This called for a 
very clear pronouncement as to the re- 
lation of the Reformed Church ministry 
to the doctrine of apostolic succession. 
And it was these men who, taking upon 
themselves a ministry whose central mo- 
tive and action was to “preach the Word,”’ 
not only built much of the character of all 
Protestant churches, but actually pre- 
pared men’s minds for that spiritual and 
political liberty that is today facing its 
greatest menace since Reformation times, 
and that is the most treasured possession 
of all lovers of freedom. 
William Couden. 
* * 


The Dubious Blessing of a Boss 


The Boss. The Hague Machine in Action. 
By Dayton David McKean. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $38.00.) 

“The experience of Jersey City under the 
rule of Mayor Hague (has) national im- 
portance. It is indeed a mirror in which 
other cities, and even the nation, may see 
what they may become.” 

Dr. McKean offers us an authoritative 
and amazing story of machine politics in 
action. It reads like something that 
couldn’t possibly happen here—but it has, 
as he will prove to your satisfaction. 

The chapters open with brief quotations 
from Machiavelli’s “The Prince’ which 
serve to remind us that, while there is 
nothing especially new about one-man 
government, Hague can serve as a modern 
example of near-perfection in the gentle 
art of machine government. 

We are told the whole story to date: 
how, step by step, a man can seize control 
of a city, where his friends come from, and 
where his enemies go, how unsuspecting 
and uncritical citizens make possible his 
consolidation of powers, how potential 
critics, including church leaders, are bought, 
and, finally, the price that a city has to 
pay, in dollars and in liberties, for the 
dubious blessing of a “‘Boss.” 

This book is difficult to review but easy 
to read. I recommend it to everyone in- 
terested in government. If you are in- 
terested in bad government, it might serve 
as a blue-print. If you are interested in 
good government, it is an excellent study 
of the enemies’ fortifications. The author 
has taken a cross-section of municipal 
government gone wrong, and put it be- 
tween the covers of a book (a literary cock- 
roach city) for you to examine. I suggest 
that you do so at your earliest opportunity. 

Dayton McKean writes of the Hague 
Machine as one who knows. He taught 
for ten years at Princeton, giving his doc- 
toral dissertation on New Jersey politics. 
His experience with the subject includes 
two terms in the New Jersey Legislature 
and responsible positions with the Social 
Security Commission and Works Progress 
Administration in that state. He is now 
an assistant professor at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

Douglas Frazier. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


PLANNING FOR CHRISTMAS 


Do you know why we have Christmas 
trees? And holly? And lights? And what 
is the legend of the White Gift Service? 
Who was St. Nicholas? How is Christmas 
celebrated in other countries? Why do 
we celebrate Christmas? These and many 
other questions are sure to come up as we 
plan for the observance of the coming fes- 
tival in our churches and in our homes 
throughout the land. Each of us brings 
to this year’s keeping of Christmas the 
memory of past Christmases. If we are 
very young, we bring vivid memory of 
joyous family festivities, a tree, and gifts 
received and given, guests, and relatives, 
and singing of carols. If we are older, we 
remember more distinctly the school play, 
or the family we provided for, or the choir 
in which we sang. Those who have trav- 
eled far and wide remember foreign cus- 
toms, which brought new meaning to the 
holy day. 

Now a new Christmas rolls around, and 
who can say what fuller understanding 
will come to us? Weare thinking of many 
people around the world who will be unable 
to do more than remember past Christmas 
days. Weare mindful of the fact that our 
faith in the power of love is being tested. 
But we can join with all the nations in the 
prayer for peace on earth, good will toward 
men. We can resolve to do all within our 
power to spread good will and friendliness, 
and the building of a better world. 

During the days that precede Christmas, 
time for quiet thinking should be provided 
through family worship and in the church 
school. This is the time to discuss why we 
celebrate Jesus’ birthday, what he did 
that made the world different, what his 
ideals for living were, and what he said 
about God. Our understanding of these 
matters grows deeper with the years, and 
depends upon our thinking in relation to 
the present situation. Quiet informal ser- 
vices of worship at home and at church may 
bring appreciation of Jesus and of other 
people, of the beauty and poetry of the 
Christmas story, through the Bible narra- 
tive, through contemporary poetry, music 
and pictures. 

One family in which there are two boys 
has a story hour every evening in December 
and their parents read with them all the 
Christmas stories they can find. Another 
family has a concert with Christmas 
records on the victrola and radio music. 
Many families gather around the piano to 
sing carols each evening, and sometimes 
there is one in the family who plays another 
instrument, as violin, flute or tonette. 

Besides family worship, there are many 
other ways of preparing for Christmas at 
home. Gift making is one of the best. If 
possible, a space for a workshop should be 
set aside so that there may be orderly dis- 
order as the work goes on. Some little 


corner in attic or cellar, or some unused 
room, should be turned over for the making 
of block printed cards, or painting of vases, 
or sewing of potholders, or whatever the 
gift may be. Thoughtfulness in planning 
gifts is part of the fun of Christmas, and 
planning a gift for someone in particular is 
practicing respect for personality. Christ- 
mas cookies, made by recipes from many 
lands, are a fascinating way of preparing 
for Christmas in which even the youngest 
can help. Delivering them in attractive 
packages on the day before Christmas 
carries good will to the neighbors. 

Decorations may involve the whole 
family—getting greens from the woods, 
or, if that is impossible, helping to arrange 
them after they are bought from the store. 
If an outdoor tree is to be decorated the 
older boys and father will be most active in 
making the electrical connections, but 
everyone will have a share in planning how 
they can wish Christmas joy to all who 
pass by. A tree inside offers branches for 
all to decorate, and a chance to share it 
with friends who drop in, even to the candy 
canes that hang from each branch. The 
Christmas créche or manger scene is a very 
fitting center. It may be homemade, out 
of cardboard or wood, with figures of 
clothespins, or clay, or wood, or the little 
ones that may be purchased at the dime 
store. To it may be added the dolls of the 
nations, or toys from many lands, scenes 
of Christmas around the world, or just a 
hillside with sheep, and the stars over- 
head. 

Still another arrangement is that of 
transparencies, pasted into windows, with 
scenes of shepherds, wise men and the 
manger. These may also be made into 
shadowgraphs, with a figure for each 
character in the Christmas story, operated 
like puppets, and interspersed with read- 
ings, carols and lighting effects. Such a 
little play might be given by the children 
to the elders in the family on Christmas 
eve. 

Another use of the créche has been by 
the church. On certain afternoons, the 
chapel may be open, and a short vesper 
service of organ music and readings may be 
held while the children look at the créche. 

These are the ways in which Christmas 
comes to our homes, and binds us together 
in one great fellowship of love with all 
those around the world. 


M. W. 
* * 
RECOMMENDED CHRISTMAS 
PLAYS 


Children’s Christmas party play: The 
Terrible Candy-Eater, by Mollie Kelley. 
(1) Not especially for Christmas, but 
suitable when adapted, with Christmas 
decorations, and ending with Christmas 
tree and gifts. A candy-store fantasy for 
twenty or more children; easy lines, cos- 


tumes simply contrived. No royalty; 30 
cents. 

A pageant for use in the church chancel, 
especially one with an elevated choir gal- 
lery at the back: The Pageant of the 
Singing Stars, by Louis Wilson. (2) 
Requires nine men, youth or adult; twenty 
women (no lines); choir of children; group 
of young people (no lines). Colored light- 
ing effects are essential; costumes are 
simple robes; no scenery. His Satanic 
Majesty, hearing the song of the Bethlehem 
angels, conspires with Greed, Conceit and 
War to confuse the followers of Jesus, and 
makes the procession of Centuries captive. 
The challenge is passed to Youth, and the 
Star of Hope takes its place again with the 
Singing Stars. Royalty $5; 35 cents. 

A Christmas play which may be adapted 
to the chancel: The Christmas Apple, 
by Margaret Williams. (8) Requires six 
men (three elderly, one youth, one boy); 
six women (three children, three adult); 
and a mixed group of varying ages (no 
lines). Two scenes, a clock-maker’s shop, 
and a church chancel, are called for in a 
stage production, but it may be done simply 
in the chancel for a service of worship. 
Hoping to bring the “perfect gift’’ to the 
Christ Child in the cathedral, the old clock- 
maker has worked on a marvelous clock; 
but he finally disposes of it to help a needy 
friend. His only remaining gift is an apple, 
but the Madonna miraculously accepts 
this gift of love. Simple old-fashioned 
costumes. No royalty; 30 cents. 

A short Christmas miracle play suitable 
for stage or chancel: White-Thorn at 
Yule, by Marion Holbrook. (2) Man, 
woman and twelve-year-old boy. Simple 
costumes of Middle Ages. Charity is 
blessed by the miraculous blooming of the 
Glastonbury thorn. 25 cents. 

A modern play of the Christmas spirit 
struggling against selfishness and com- 
mercialism: A Christmas Star for Olga, 
by Barbara Webb. (3) Requires seven 
women, two of whom may be girls; a group 
of carolers may be used. A comedy of 
Christmas giving, in which simple-hearted 
Olga, the Scandinavian houseworker, re- 
calls to three socialites the real meaning of 
Christmas. Splendid for a women’s meet- 
ing program. No scenery; simple furni- 
ture. No royalty; 30 cents. 

A serious Christmas play for stage or 
chancel: A King Shall Reign, by Marion 
Wefer. (3) Requires four women, one 
man, one boy. Principal character, a wom- 
an whose child has been killed by Herod’s 
soldiers, calls for acting ability. On their 
flight into Egypt, Mary and Joseph rest 
at the home of a grief-stricken mother who 
has rejected Israel’s promised king of 
blood and battle; putting aside her sorrow 
to minister to the travelers, she finds her 
vision of a king of love fulfilled, and takes 
up life with new courage. Simple interior, 
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or may be done in drapes or screens; Pales- 
tinian costumes. A timely theme, done 
with a simple human approach. No 
royalty; 35 cents. 

A serious play for young people: More 
Blessed, by Paul Moffett. (1) two men; 
three women. Two spoiled young people, 
home from college for Christmas, face the 
problem of sacrifice, and come through. 
Good for youth groups. No royalty; 35 
cents. 

(1) Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago. (2) Walter H. 
Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, Boston. 
(3) Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

L. Griswold Williams, 
G. S. S. A. Drama Consultant. 


* * 


FIRST SCHOOLS TO FORWARD 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERINGS 


Alabama: Brewton; California: Los 
Angeles; Connecticut: Bridgeport; Illinois: 
Clinton, Litchfield; Kentucky: Hopkins- 
ville; Maine: Hiram, Oakfield, Portland 
(Messiah); Massachusetis: Beverly, Brock- 
ton, Chelsea, Foxboro, Franklin, Lowell, 
Malden, Weymouth (South), Worcester 
(First); Michigan: Concord, Detroit, East 
Liberty; New York: Buffalo, Middleport, 
Oneonta, Schuyler Lake, Southold; North 
Carolina :Inman’s Chapel, Outlaw’s Bridge; 
Ohio: Eldorado, Jersey. 

* * 
FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS 
OBSERVANCE 


The Friendship Press has published a 
booklet, “Five Christmas Stories,’ which 
sells for ten cents. These stories are re- 
printed from ‘“‘More Missionary Stories to 
Tell,” and are about children in other 
lands. Leaders of juniors and intermedi- 
ates will find this very usable in planning 
Christmas programs. 

Some sources for Christmas planning: 

“Observing National Holidays and 
Church Festivals,’ Florence Martin, Beth- 
any Press. 

This is a weekday church school unit for 
grades three and four. Actually it is an 
excellent source book for all kinds of sug- 
gestions for keeping Christmas in a Chris- 
tian way. Plans for class sessions, worship 
services, story section, customs in other 
lands, lists of slides, poems, recipes, family 
booklets, and lists of pictures are given. 
Available from G. S. S. A. loan library. 
Purchase from Universalist Publishing 
House. Price $1.00. 

“Christ and the Fine Arts,’ Cynthia 
Pearl Maus, Harpers. 

In this anthology of pictures, poetry, 
music and stories, centering on the Life of 
Christ may be found one complete section 
on the Nativity of Jesus. Several hymn 
stories are included, giving source and 
authorship. 

“Children’s Worship in the 
School,’ Jeanette E. Perkins, Harpers. 

Part III of this book is entitled “‘Christ- 
mas as an Approach to the Life of Jesus.”’ 


Church | 


Here we find a very thoughtful develop- 
ment of the whole story of Jesus, leading 
up to the Christmas story. Reports of 
how a third grade class planned for Christ- 
mas, together with original poems, and 
some of the stories and songs used with 
them, make this a very helpful guide for 
primary or junior teachers. A _ section 
entitled ‘‘Christmas Songs Around the 
World” includes words and music of ten 
national carols. 

Inexpensive booklets and pamphlets of 
helpful source materials. Available at 
G.S.S. A. office: 

“When Christmas Comes for All the 
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Family,” Pilgrim Press, 5 cents. A book- 
let of stories, poems and suggestions for 
observing Christmas at home. 

“Winding Christmas,’’ Ohio State Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, 5 cents. Help- 
ful list of stories, pictures, things to do at 
Christmas in home and church. 

“The Road to Bethlehem,’ Bethany 
Press, 5 cents. A guide to the observance 
of Christmas in children’s groups. 

“Thanksgiving to Christmas,’ Martin 
and Hill, Methodist Board of Education, 
Chicago, 15 cents. Thanksgiving and 
Christmas materials and stories. 

(Concluded on page 1057) 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE WOULD GIVE THANKS 
Because we can look up at the eternal 
stars and read confidence and hope in the 
precision of a mighty universe, 


We would give thanks, O God. 
Because we can see in the ceaseless round 
of seasons the evidence of a Divine Plan, 
and can build a faith that Chance and 
Change can never shake, 


We would give thanks, O God. 
Because we have known large hearts 
that bleed for all the suffering of the world, 
and can know that they will never rest 
until Thy Kingdom comes upon the earth, 


We would give thanks, O God. 


Because we are at peace in this great 
land and yet can wear the deep humility 
of sorrow for our brothers bound in chains 
they cannot break, 


We would give thanks, O God. 


Because we have enough to feed our 
bodies and to move in paths of ease, and 


yet can bear upon our hearts the burden 
of the multitudes made homeless, the mi- 
grant wanderers of earth, the under- 
privileged and distressed, and share with 
them that which by special privilege is ours, 


We would give thanks, O God. 
Because we are still free to differ, and to 
openly express our differences, and can 
disagree and yet press on, a still-united 
people, 
We would give thanks, O God. 


Because we have a faith that builds up- 
on a cornerstone of universal brotherhood 
and love, because we stand committed to 
an ideal recognizing the supreme worth of 
human life, and can dedicate our prayers, 
our talents and our means to this great end, 


We would give thanks, O God. 


Because we have known simple joys— 
green fields and wayside flowers, friend- 
ships and good books, the prattle of little 
children, and the satisfaction of the ‘‘still 
small voice,” 


We would give thanks, O Lord, Our God. 
I. M.F. 


* * 


A REMINDER 


The last sailing date for the Orient, with 
time for packages to arrive in Japan for 
the holidays, is past, so that whatever of 
remembrance goes to our field workers this 
dark, uncertain year is already riding the 
blue waters of the Pacific. With the com- 
mon necessities of our lives real luxuries 
to them, Miss Downing and Miss Stacy 
press on in sweet humility, carrying the 
banner in one of our front-line projects. 
They are quietly and modestly helping, 
without show of authority, or overt act, 
to build sympathy and understanding be- 
tween two great nations. Whatever 
changes an uncertain future may bring, let 
us remember with confidence and joy that 
no good thing is ever lost. The service of 
these women on our lonely outpost will 
stand as a memorial to the courage and 
devotion of Universalist women to the 
cause of Universal Brotherhood and Good 
Will. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CONNECTICUT MIDYEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The annual midyear conference under 
the auspices of the Connecticut Universal- 
ist Convention was held in the New Haven 
church on Wednesday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Nov. 13. 

The program was dedicated particularly 
to the Forward Together Program and 
with one exception all the speakers de- 
voted themselves to the denominational 
program. 

The Association of Universalist Women 
of the state opened the program, with the 
president, Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden, in 
charge. Mrs. Robert H. Barber conducted 
the devotional service. Miss Ida M. Fol- 
som, new promotional secretary of the 
national association, described the launch- 
ing of the brig ‘“‘Hand in Hand II.”’ At 3 
o’clock the conference was turned over to 
the State Convention, Rev. Clifford D. 
Newton, vice-president, presiding. James 
H. Morgan, president, spoke of the lay- 
man’s part in the forward movement. 
Raymond C. Hopkins, president of the 
Connecticut Y. P. C. U., spoke for the 
young people. Miss Emily Morrison, di- 
rector of religious education in the Hart- 
f rd church, represented the church schools. 
At 3.30 Dr. William Wallace Rose, pastor 
of the Lynn, Mass., church, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Do We Mean Business?” and at 4 
Dr. George E. Bishop of the Methodist 
church in Meriden, who has tad notable 
success in church work, spoke on ‘‘Co- 
ordinating Church Technique.’’ Dr. Robert 
Cummins ccniucted a discussion period. 

Supper was served to a considerable 
number despite the fact that the second 
day of an unusual rainstorm kept many 
away. 

The evening session was opened by the 
minister of the New Haven church, Rev. 
Robert H. Barber, who conducted the 
worship period. 

Dr. Cummins gave the closing address 
of the conference on ‘‘The Spiritual As- 
pects of the Forward Together Program.” 

The conference was preceded by a 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
State Convention. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC YOUNG 
PEOPLE TO MEET IN RUTLAND 


The young people of the Vermont and 
Quebec Universalist Unitarian Convention 
will hold a midseason convention Nov. 29 


and 30 in St. Paul’s Universalist Church, ° 


Rutland, Vt., of which Rev. Raymond M. 
Scott is pastor. 

The proceedings will open with registra- 
tion from 4 to 5 p. m. on the 29th, fol- 
lowed by a banquet at 6 o’clock in the 
church vestry, at which Rey. Edna P. 


Bruner will speak. From 8 to 10.30 there 
will be a social period, and from 10.30 to 11 
a candlelight service, in charge of Rev. 
Gerald R. FitzPatrick of Montpelier, in 
the church auditorium. = 

At 9.30 a. m. on the 30th Dr. Royce S. 
Pitkin, president of Goddard College, will 
give a talk. Business sessions will follow. 

Will those who wish to attend please 
notify Miss Barbara Perkins, 54 Bellevue 
Ave., Rutland, as soon as possible? Ban- 
quet tickets, 35 cents. Overnight lodging 
and breakfast will be provided by members 
of the Rutland parish. 


DEATH OF 
DR. BERESFORD 


Rey. Anthony Bevis Beresford, 74, re- 
tired former pastor of the Mohawk Presby- 
terian and the First Universalist Church in 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
served from 1909 to 1920, died of a heart 
ailment at the home of his son, Curtis R. 
Beresford, in Cincinnati, Nov. 11. Funeral 
services were conducted Nov. 13. 

Dr. Beresford is better known to older 
Universalists as Rev. Anthony Bilkovsky, 
the scholarly pastor of our Baltimore 
church. While at Baltimore his name was 
changed by law to the name of a relative. 

Dr. Beresford was a native of Detroit. 
He was graduated from Tufts College in 
Massachusetts in 1892 and entered the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. He 
served Universalist pastorates in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., and Baltimore, Md. 

Returning to Cincinnati about 16 years 
ago, Dr. Beresford was pastor of the Mo- 
hawk Presbyterian Church for more than 
10 years. He retired four years ago. He 
had been in ill health for some time and had 
lost his eyesight. He was a thirty-second 
degree Mason and had been active in the 
Scottish Rite and Knights Templars. He 
was a member of Walnut Hills Lodge of 
Masons. He was the author of several 
books and was a contributor to religious 
magazines. His wife died four years ago. 


JESSIE A. CANTWELL 
DIES 


The death of Miss Jessie A. Cantwell 
on Noy. 5 breaks one of the few remaining 
threads that tie the present St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Chicago with the 
very different one that bore that name at 
30th and Prairie Ave., supported and at- 
tended by some of the wealthiest and most 
influential families in the city. Old St. 
Paul’s, originally a part of the “Gold 
Coast,’’ became a missionary church, in a 
neighborhood that ran down hill as only 
city neighborhoods can. One who saw 
those changes, and took her part in the 
missionary work, was Miss Cantwell. 


She was born and bred a Universalist. 
Her father, John S. Cantwell, originally a 
Universalist minister, went to Chicago to 
manage the western offices of The Uni- 
versalist Leader. Many ministers fre- 
quented their home, and her reminiscences 
of those times were always interesting. 

From her home in Pullman, where she 
kept house for her father after her mother’s 
death, she took the long trip every day to 
Armour Institute to teach the kindergarten 
for the colored children, and on Sundays 
an even longer trip to St. Paul’s, where she 
taught a class of girls in Dr. Mason’s time. 
When Dr. Case became the minister, she 
was asked to take charge of the infant class. 

There are not many left who remember 
the dim but dignified-and impressive audi- 
torium and the old Sunday school room en- 
circled by the motto, ‘‘Be ye doers of the 
word, not hearers only.’”’ From that Sun- 
day school room for many years Miss 
Cantwell took her infant class after the 
opening service to a large room in the base- 
ment under the auditorium. There, with 
a corps of assistants, she conducted a pro- 
gressive department such as few Sunday 
schools had at that time. She was far 
ahead of her time in the field of religious 
education, and many of the new methods 
now in use in progressive schools could be 
found in old St. Paul’s infant class. 

About 1912 she spent the greater part 
of the year in Mexico with her sister and 
family. On her return she took the pri- 
mary department and served faithfully in 
that capacity until she retired four years 
ago for reasons of health. 

Since her sister’s death in 1935 she had 
been very much alone. But her inde- 
pendent spirit made her refuse to give up 
her own home; she believed that she would 
soon be leading an active life again. 


AT THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


Pursuant to action taken at the annual 
parish meeting, the local representation 
upon the board of management of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church re- 
cently was increased from 8 to 12 members. 
On Noy. 16 the board elected Miss Laura 
Gilman for a term of one year, Lee M. 
Conant for two years, Mrs. Martin E. Jans- 
son for three years and Carl Lausch for 
four years. The action was taken to secure 
active working committees for the parish 
activities. 

* * * 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks is receiving many 
invitations to preach from universities, 
schools and federated church agencies and 
is accepting all that he can. He preached 
the sermon at the union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice in the beautiful Mormon church on 
Nov. 21. Eight neighborhood churches, 
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Friends, Congregational,! Methodist, Chris- 
tian and Unitarian, as well as the Univer- 
salist and the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints (called Mormon), took 
part. On Nov. 10 he preached at a special 
service of the Education Association of the 
District of Columbia at the National 
Church with an attendance of 250. He 
spoke at the service of War Mothers on 
the east front of the Capitol Armistice Day 
and preached at George Washington Uni- 
versity Nov. 15. 


ELIZABETH R. WALKER 
MARRIED IN LONDON 


Miss Elizabeth Russell Walker, daughter 
of the late Rev. Frederick R. Walker of 
Pawtucket, R. I., was married in London 
Nov. 12 to Captain Hubert John Ed- 
munds. Capt. and Mrs. Edmunds are 
residing at 94 Hightrees House, Nightin- 
gale Lane, London, S. W. 12. 


GILBERT POTTER 
CALLED TO FITCHBURG 

Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, formerly of 
North Attleboro, Mass., has been called 
to the pastorate of the First Universalist 
Church at Fitchburg, Mass. He will begin 
work immediately. 


MRS. ELLSWORTH REAMON’S 
NEW APPOINTMENT 


Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse 
N. Y., was recently appointed staff- 
assistant of the volunteer service of the 
American Red Cross upon recommenda- 
tion of the Syracuse chapter and in recog- 
nition of her volunteer work for the Red 
Cross in disaster relief, war refugee relief 
and roll call campaigns. She was awarded 
the official insignia pin and is subject to 
immediate call in all emergencies. At 
present she is radio chairman of the 1940 
roll call campaign in her local chapter. 


FERRY BEACH: 
1940 AND 1941 
The board of directors of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association will meet at Universalist 
headquarters Friday, Nov. 29, to review 
the 1940 season and initiate plans for 1941. 
Vice-president Weston Cate is editing 
the 1940 movie film and announcement 
will be made shortly concerning its book- 
ing. Many requests are already on file for 
this picture showing Ferry Beach in action. 


MOSAIC APSE DEDICATED 
IN NEW YORK CHURCH 


Of widespread interest to all devotees of 
religious art is the installation in the sanc- 
tuary of Christ Church, Park Avenue and 
Sixtieth Street, New York City, of a new 
mosaic apse which has been characterized 
by authorities not only as one of the most 
noteworthy examples of Byzantine archi- 
tecture in the United States, but also as a 
uniquely beautiful ecclesiastical portrayal. 

The mosaics were designed by the firm of 
Cram and Ferguson in Boston and repre- 


sent an investment of well over $100,000. 
They are made from hundreds of minute 
tessarae (tiny pieces of marble, glass, gold 
leaf and enamel), much of which was im- 
ported from Italy in the final shipment that 
cleared Gibraltar before the war put a stop 
to all Italian exports. 

Installation of the mosaics was begun in 
May and completed Sept. 23, and they 
were formally dedicated at a service at 
11 a.m. Sunday, Nov. 17. A second dedi- 
catory service honoring the workmen who 
installed the murals was held at 5 p. m. the 
same day with Ralph Adams Cram of 
Boston, noted ecclesiastical architect, who 
drew the original designs, as speaker. 

In dedicating the mosaics Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, pastor of Christ Church, said: 
“To continue the completion of Christ 
Church in these difficult days is a high 
form of national and spiritual defense. It 
fortifies our faith to be building a shrine 
for worship in a time when bombers are 
bent on destroying altars. It keeps alive 
our belief in the ultimate value of beauty, 
truth and goodness in a dark period when 
nations are losing their vision. Under the 
stress of present dangers we must not sur- 
render to the immediacy which neglects the 
longer view. True preparedness is a 
matter of morals and resourcefulness. If 
we are to preserve the Christian, Ameri- 
can way of life, we must fertilize the soil of 
our citizenry with faith and hope and love. 
To this end we dedicate these new me- 
morials.”’ 

The apse mosaic is a gift to the church 
by Emma W. and Jacob H. Schoonmaker, 
as part of the Schoonmaker Memorial 
fund. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
NEW WRITERS 

The Wilmarth Publishing Company of 
42 Hast 58rd Street, New York City, which 
was established in 1915, is now considering 
manuscripts for immediate publication. 
They are particularly interested in the 
works of new writers. They will consider 
novels, biographies, poetry, essays, his- 
torical works, collections of short stories, 
travel, and plays. 


FERRY BEACH SONGS 
WANTED 


Miss Virginia Swensson of the head- 
quarters staff in Boston is making a col- 
lection of Ferry Beach songs. Would any- 
one able to help please get in touch with 
her at 16 Beacon Street? 


MELROSE CHILDREN 
SPONSOR MARIONETTE SHOW 


The junior department of the Melrose, 
Mass., Universalist church school is 
sponsoring a marionette show direct from 
the World’s Fair on Dec. 7 in Memorial 
Hall. One thousand tickets have been 
printed for sale among the children of the 
city. This is part of the program of the 
local churches to provide suitable enter- 
tainment for children on Saturday after- 
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noons, and has the approval of the super- 
intendent of schools and the parent- 
teacher organizations. Miss Rita Lavender 
is in charge of the children working on this 
entertainment. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 1055) 

“Christmas Customs in Other Coun- 
tries,” Eleanor Pinkham, National Council 
for Prevention of War, 532 17th St., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free. 

“Scenes and Carols of Christmas in 
Other Lands,’’ The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, New York, 
5 cents. Arranged for musical festival to 
be given by church schools. 

“Interpreting Christmas in the Kinder- 
garten,’’ Lucy Bickel, Methodist Board of 
Education, Chicago, 10 cents. A mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet of suggestions for kin- 
dergarten. 

“Christmas Here and Everywhere,” Lina 
Rauschenberg, Cokesbury Press, 25 cents. 
A world friendship unit for Christmas ob- 
servance in the primary department. 

“December Worship Services for Junior . 
Boys and Girls,’’ Hazel V. Orton, Metho- 
dist Board of Education, Chicago, 15 cents. 

“That Christmas May Come to Inter- 
mediates,’’ Intermediate Department, Ep- 
worth League and Young People’s Work, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, 10 cents. 

PilgrimElementary Teacher, Pilgrim Press, 
10 cents. December, 1938, copy devoted 
especially to Christmas in the home. 

Children’s Religion, December, 1939, 
Pilgrim Press, 10 cents. Contains music, 
stories, worship services, and plans for 
celebrating Christmas with children. 

Children’s Religion, December, 
Pilgrim Press, 10 cents. 

Pilgrim Highroad, December, 1939 and 
1940, Pilgrim Press, 10 cents. Materials, 
pageant, worship services, for intermediates 
and seniors. 


1940. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1940 
Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 


1941 

Jan. 5» New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 


WHO’S WHO 

Rey. Eleanor G. Collie is assistant 
minister at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Dr. Robert Cummins is General Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches. 

Elmo A. Robinson is a member of the 
faculty in San Jose Teachers College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, former General Super- 
intendent, is minister of the Universalist 
church in Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., addressed the midyear conference 
« Connecticut Universalists at New 
Haven on Nov. 13. 


Charles Fisher Blake, long a trustee of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, and Mrs. Harriet Darnall Harrison 
were married on Noy. 14 in Boston. 


Dr. George E. Leighton of the First 
Universalist Church and Rev. Horace 
Westwood of the Unitarian church, both 
in Somerville, Mass., exchanged pulpits on 
Sunday, Nov. 17. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou opened Education 
Week in the District of Columbia by an 
able address over the radio Nov. 12 and 
spoke before all the teachers of the District 
Nov. 13 and 14 as part of the celebration. 


Supply preachers in churches in Massa- 
chusetts without settled ministers on 
Noy. 17 were: Dr. George E. Huntley 
at Framingham, Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn 
at Roxbury, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins at 
North Attleboro, and Edgar Eldridge at 

_ Rockport. 


Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver has re- 
signed as pastor of our church in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to begin work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for his doctor’s degree. 
While at the university he will serve as 
director of religious education at one of 
the large city churches. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose preached the Armis- 
tice Day sermon Friday, Nov. 8, for 
Temple Benai Jerushrun of Newark, N. J. 
He conducted services at Chapin Home on 
Armistice Sunday and administered com- 
munion. He will give three illustrated 
addresses on the evenings of Dec. 1, 8 and 
15 at the Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
in New York—subjects, “If George Wash- 
ington Were Living Now?” “Lincoln 
Speaks to Our Divided House’”’ and “‘Calm 
Ben Franklin Shows the Way.” 


Notices 


NEW YORK STATE Y.P.C., U. 


The 50th annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N. J., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Noy. 22, 23 and 24, 1940, for the purpose of 
transacting any business which may legally come 
before it. 

Jean Stetson, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Services at 3.30 p. m. 

Nov. 24: Rey. S. E, Gerard Priestley, New York, 
Ney ’ 
Dec. 8. Rey. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dec. 22. Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan 12. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
Nix. 

Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
Divs 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Ne Xs 

April 13. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Christmas Books 


Sitisiiiias 


No. 10 No. 9 


Tenth Anniversary 
American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 


Contains Christmas Stories, Articles, Photographs, Poetry, Carols, 
Legends, and Yuletide Observances. 72 pages. Price $1.00. 


Also available Ninth Annual Volume. Price $1.00. 


CUSTOMS @ LEGENDS AND POEMS «ji 
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5th volume 


4th volume 


The Season’s Traditional Book ** Yyletide in Many Lands” 


Interesting Christmas Observances, Stories, Poems, Photographs, 


Carols, all illustrated in many colors. Price 25 cents each. 


Also available Fourth Volume. Price 25 cents each. 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1940 


April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Nie 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
e's 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 

Nov. 26 and 27: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., 
Emmanuel Church. 

Nov. 28, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Dr. Osgood. 

Dee. 8-6: Rev. A. Powell Davies, Community 
Church of Summit, N. J. 

Dee. 10-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., Emeri- 
tus, Yale Divinity School. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Dec. 24: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society in Newton. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 26 and 27: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 


TO ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 


We announce the publication of a new, dynamic 
and colorful Christmas cantata, THE PRINCE 


OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists who have 
read original manuscript are most enthusiastic 
about it—easy to produce—single copies 75c. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


sit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


Boxed Selection of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Fourteen Folders with Envelopes 
’ Attractive Colors, Suitable Verses 
and Biblical Quotation 
Price: 50 cents per box 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys on through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I WILL HELP | 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Emcinsed: finds Siz wao..ees. 5. 3 
my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Cet ee tec Jet ae ee uC CNC Mi PC ee Te Ta Tt TOT a ae a Se 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

It was during a big bargain sale and 
tempers were rising rapidly. 

“Tf I were trying to match politeness,”’ 
said the woman customer, glaring at the 
salesgirl, ‘“I’d have a hard time finding it 
here.” 

“Madam,” replied the girl, ‘“‘will you 
kindly let me see your sample?”—EHxr- 
change. 

* * 

A motorist was observing a farmer tilling 
a rocky farm in Vermont, and remarked: 
“Honest, my friend, I don’t see how you 
make a living on this farm. Look at the 
rocks everywhere!”’ 

“T ain’t so poor as y’ think I ke,” replied 
the Yankee; “I don’t own this farm.’”’— 
Rays of Sunshine. 

* * 

“Why in the world did you ever write 
a policy on a man ninety-eight years old?” 
asked the indignant insurance inspector. 

“Well,” explained the new agent, “I 
looked in the census report and found there 
were only a few people of that age who die 
each year.”’—Haxchange. 

* * 

Mamie: “That nice old man often 
speaks to me, mama.” 

Mama: ‘‘What does he say to you, dar- 


ling?” 
Mamie: “He says, ‘Don’t throw stones 
at my dog.’ ’’—Boston Post. 


* * 

Husband: “Well, my dear, I have carried 
you safely over all the rough places of life, 
haven’t I?” 

Wife: ‘Yes, and I don’t think you missed 


any of them.’’—EH xchange. 
* * 


Girl graduate: “I have finished my edu- 
cation, aunty, and now I’m going to be 
married.” 

Aunty: ‘Finished? 


starting.”’—Haxchange. 
* * 


Child, you’re just 


First man: ‘‘Your wife used to be so 
nervous. Now she seems quite cured.” 

Second man: “She is. The doctor told 
her nervousness was_a sign of old age.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘“‘Willie, how do you define ig- 
norance?”’ 

Willie: ‘It’s when you don’t know some- 
thing and someone finds it out.’’—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

“A Gallup survey shows that party plat- 
forms are not read by the general public.’ 
The general public, we take it, prefers its 
fiction light —St. Lowis Star-Times. 

* * 

The following notice was inserted in a 
rural weekly: “Anyone found near my 
chicken house at night will be found there 
next morning.’”’—Hxchange. 

oe * 


The house with the largest car parked in 
front of it may be the one with the largest 
mortgage on it—Watchmin-Examiner. 


ccc 


THE CHRISTIAN LI ADER 


Gift Books for Christmas 


The love of books, the golden key 
That opens the enchanted door.—Andrew Lang 


The Rabbit’s Nest by Elizabeth Morrow 

A Pi..t of Judgm2r.t by Mrs. Dwight Morrow 
Once on Christmas by ordi Thompson 
All Through the Night by Rachel Field 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn . 
by John van Schack, Jr. 


Harper’s Topical Concordance by Charles R. Joy. 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse 
by Lord David Cecil 


Audubon’s America: The Narratives and Experiences 
of John James Audubon by Donald Culross Peattie 


Days of Our Years, second World War edition 
by Pierre Van Paassen 


The Circling Year by Frederic F. Van de Water 


New England: Indian Summer 1865-1915 
by Van Wyck Brooks 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary—fifth edition 


The Margaret Tarrant Christmas Book 
A collection of Christmas Song and Story 


The Little Critic by Lin Yutang 


The 1941 Information Please 
edited by Dan Golenpaul 


Make Bright the Arrows by Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Watch this page for further announcements 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - 1 ie 4 e 


Boston, Mass. 


